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Prosperity  Lake  a  dam  site  close  to  campus 


By  ROSE  SPERANDIO 
ManaRinR  Editor 
At  a  time  when  financing  for 
many  water  projwts  across  the 
United  States  has  ‘gone  down  the 
drain  the  dam  and  reservoir 
project  planned  for  Center  Creek  in 
jasper  County  has  “prospered” 
W'hile  the  name  mav  not  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  it  the 
Prosperity  Dam  and  Lake  is  how  in 
phase  I  of  pre-construction  olan- 
ning.  ^ 

First  studied  as  part  of  a  Crops  of 
Engineers  survey  authorized  in' 1964 
by  the  Public  Works  Committee  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
the  project  is  designed  to  provide 


for  flood  control,  municipal  and  in¬ 
dustrial  water  supply  recreation, 
and  fish  and  wildlih?  in  the  area. 

I^osperity  Dam  is  planned  to  be 
built  approximately  four  miles 
southwesf  of  Carthage,  on  Center 
Creek  in  Jasper  County.  A  rolled 
ear^  embankment  is  to  be  built, 
a  gated  concrete  valley 
spillway  and  two  concrete  non¬ 
overflow  sections.  A  pipe  for  low 
flow  releases  is  planned,  and  the 
overall  lenjgth  o  the  dam  will  be  ap- 

Sroximately  3.700  feet,  rising  about 
3  feet  above  the  valley  floor. 

THE  SIZE  of  the  lake  will  be  ap¬ 
proximately  1,880  acres,  with  flood 


control  storage  for  42,000  acre-feet 
of  water.  Surface  acreage  at  the  top 
of  the  flood  control  pool  will  be 
about  3,260  acres. 

Much  opposition  has  been  raised 
as  to  location  and  construction  of 
the  Propseritv  Lake.  Many  residen¬ 
ts  of  the  eftected  area  are,  un¬ 
derstandably,  reluctant  to  give  up 
their  homes  to  the  project.  Area 
highways  would  also  be  affected. 
The  level  of  Alternate  Highway  71 
south  of  Carthage  would  have  to  be 
raised  in  some  places  and  new 
bridges  would  have  to  be  con¬ 
structed. 

Problems  in  funding  have  also 
been  raised.  Total  cost  of  con¬ 


struction  of  the  dam  will  be  ap¬ 
proximately  $31,900,000.  Sources 
other  than  the  federal  government 
would  be  responsible  for  almost  $13 
million.  Use  of  the  lake  as  a  water 
supply  for  area  municipalities  is 
planned  to  take  care  of  most  of  that 
cost.  However,  Joplin  cannot  Pe 
committed  to  purchase  water  from 
the  lake,  since  the  city’s  water  sup¬ 
ply  is  handled  by  a  private  fran¬ 
chise.  Rural  water  districts  would 
be  formed  in  other  parts  of  the  area 
for  local  water  supply  and 
irrigation,  using  water  from  the 


irrigation,  using 
reservoir. 

(continued  on  page  10) 


Honest  mistake: 


Wiring  problem  delays  move 


info  new  classroom  building 


Final  approval  of  the  new 
education-psychology  building  rests 
on  revision  of  a  large  part  of  the 
electrical  wiring,  according  to  Dr. 
Paul  Shipman,  vice-president  for 
business  affairs  at  Missouri 
^uthern. 

“Teachers  would  have  been 
moving  in  within  the  next  few  weeks 
but  a  problem  has  arisen  with  some 
of  the  electrical  work.  Some  of  the 
wiring  needs  to  be  changed  and  that 
problem  hasn’t  been  resolved,”  he 
stated. 


, — Briefly  Charted- 


THE  PROBLEM  IS  that  while  the 
wiring  meets  state  specifications,  it 
fails  to  meet  the  original  bid 
specifications. 

“We  had  a  meeting  with  a 
representative  of  the  contractor  to 
try  to  resolve  the  problem,”  said 
Shipman,  “and  he  will  probably 
have  to  make  some  wiring 
revisions.” 


PROBLEMS  WITH  .APPROVAL  of  electrical  wiring  in 
the  new  educational-psychology  building  have  delayed 
use  of  the  structure.  Admini^ation  officials  are  un¬ 


certain  as  to  how  long  it  will  be  before  problems  are 
resolved  and  teachers  will  begin  the  move  into  their 
new  offices  and  classrooms. 


“It  was  an  honest  error,”  Ship- 
man  emphasized,  “and  they  plan  to 
correct  it ” 

“We  haven’t  heard  from  the  con¬ 
tractor  directly  so  it’s  hard  to  say 
what  he  will  or  will  not  do,”  Ship- 
man  said,  explaining  that  changing 
the  wiring  would  involve  pulling  out 
many  of  the  ceiling  tiles  in  the 
building. 


Mock  U.N.  council  set  Oct.  19 


“I  don’t  think  it  involves  all  the 
wiring  but  it  involves  a  pretty  good 
part  of  it.”  he  stated. 


Plans  are  underway  for  the  an¬ 
nual  United  Nations  Mock  Security 
Council,  sponsored  by  the  Council 
on  International  Relations  and 
United  Nations  .Affairs  here  on  cam¬ 
pus  Scheduled  date  for  the  affair  is 
October  19 


Involving  high  schooi  students  in 
n  imitation  high  level  conference 
f  11  nations,  the  mock  Security 
ouncil  IS  an  annual  event,  designed 
1  give  stiHients  a  better  un- 
erst^ing  of  the  Umted  Nations 
ssemblv  Area  schools  are  invited 
1  attendf.  and  are  assigned  a  nation 
f  which  they  are  considered 
jpresentatives  during  the  course  of 
le  meeting. 

Dr  Robert  Markman,  one  of  the 


sponsors  of  the  group,  expressed  the 
need  for  more  members  this  year. 
“Right  now,”  stated  Markman, 
“we  re  looking  for  people  to  recruit 
area  high  spools  for  his  mock 
Security  Council.  We’ve  had  a  big 
turnover  in  membership,  with  few 
upper  classmen  returning.  We 
definitely  are  looking  for  new  mem¬ 
bers.” 


CIRUNA,  according  to  Markman, 
is  not  a  group  limited  only  to  history 
majors.  Explained  the  professor, 
“Anyone  can  join.  It’s  not  only  for 
those  interested  in  history,  although 
I  do  encourage  history  majors  to 


join 


Markman  went  on  the  name  the 
various  fields  CIRUNA  covers.  “It’s 


also  interesting  for  debaters. 
Education  and  psychology  majors 
have  a  chance  to  study  role  playing 
here,  which  is  what  we  do  wnen  we 
portray  countries,”  stated  the 
nistory  professor. 

During  the  second  semester. 
CIRUNA  holds  a  history  conference, 
in  which  high  school  students  are 
again  invitw  back  to  Southern’s 
campus,  this  time  to  re-enact  some 
moment  in  history  considered  im¬ 
portant  by  members  of  the 
organization. 

CIRUNA,  sponsored  by  both 
Markman  and  Annetta  St.  Clair 
assistant  professor  of  political 
science,  meets  every  Tuesday  at 
12:15  p.m.  in  dining  room  C  at  the 
College  Union. 


SHIPMAN  NOTED  THAT  Uie 
problems  surfaced  on  an  inspection 
of  the  building.  New  buildings  are 
inspected  to  correct  minor  details, 
such  as  the  fit  of  ceiling  tiles  and 
comers  and  the  quality  of  the  pain- 

^^ipman  doesn’t  know  if  the 
college  will  have  to  meet  with  the 
electrical  contractor.  Currently 
Allgeier-Martin  and  Associates,  the 
architects  for  the  building,  have 
been  the  go-between  the  college  and 
Allen  Electric.  Allgeier-Martin, 
however,  is  responsible  for  seeing 
that  bid  specifications  are  met. 

Shipman  concluded,  “It  was  ap¬ 
parently  an  honest  mistake.  There 
might  be  a  question  of  in¬ 
terpretation.  although  that  doesn’t 
seem  very  likely.  Basically  it’s  a 
real  fine  building. 


Xavv  team 


A  Naval  Reserve  in¬ 
formation  team  will  be  in  the 
College  Union  Monday  from  10 
a.m.  lo  2  p.m.  to  talk  to  ex- 
Navy  and  veterans  from  other 
branches  of  the  service  about 
their  benefits  and  the  role  they 
can  play  in  the  newly  restruc¬ 
tured  Naval  Reserve  known  as 
“Project  Readiness.”  The 
same  team  was  in  the  Union 


yesterday  (Thursday). 

Although  many  rates  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  are  cl^w, 
there  is  a  continuingneed  for 
OS^BT,  BM.  SN,  TN,  RM 
GMT,  and  SM  ratings  as  well 
as  all  air  rates  and  most 
SeaBee  ratings.  Further  in¬ 
formation  may  be  obtained  by 
calling  the  Naval  Reserve  Cen¬ 
ter.  6:S-4287 


ln§nrance 


An  optional  accident  and 
sickness  insurance  program  is 
being  made  available  to  all 
students  at  Southern  this  fall. 
The  program  is  more  com¬ 
prehensive  than  one  offered  in 
past  years.  All  persons  who 
register  for  attendance  at 


Southern,  both  full-time  and 
part-time,  and  their  depen¬ 
dents  are  eligible  for  the  in¬ 
surance.  Persons  desiring  ad¬ 
ditional  information  should 
contact  the  office  of  student  af¬ 
fairs,  on  the  first  floor  of  Hear- 
nes  Hall. 


Chess  club  •  .  • 


The  MSSC  Chess  Club  will 
start  its  annual  chess  tour¬ 
nament  Monday.  The  tour¬ 
nament  will  be  a  Ten  Round 
Swiss  ending  on  December  16. 

Anyone  affiliated  with  MSSC 
may  enter  the  tournament. 
The  entry  fee  will  be  $1.50. 
Trophies  will  be  awarded  for 
the  first  three  places. 


The  Chess  Club  will  hold  its 
weekly  meetings  at  12  noon  on 
Wednesdays  in  the  T'V  lounge 
of  the  Union.  Anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  entering  the  tour¬ 
nament  may  come  to  the  chess 
meetings  or  contact  Dr. 
Charles  S.  Allen  in  the  Math 
Department  (Office— S-212). 


Sei-fi  club  •  •  • 


Science  fiction  is  the  focal 
point  for  a  new  club  being  for¬ 
med  on  campus. 

Among  tentative  activities 
are  lectures  by  professors, 
seminars,  discussions  of  scien¬ 


ce  fiction  books,  movies  and 
occurences. 

Students  and  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  are  invited  to  join. 
Meeting  times  will  be  posted 
on  campus. 


f  t, 


with  it2 


Some  die  with  cancer;  how  do  you  live 


By  LIZ  DeMERICE 
^in,  anger,  frustration  and  a 
ightened  appreciation  of  life  are 
part  of  learning  to  live  with  can- 
•  For  Lucille  uinges.  assistant 
)fessor  of  English,  the  st^ggle 
un  almoet  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
^urmg  spnng  semester  of  1976  I 
nt  to  the  doctor,  well  just  the  next 
>nday  after  graduation,  and  on 
iday  1  had  a  radical  mastec- 

.^ie  many  others  with  breast  can- 
'  she  had  discovered  a  lump 
*1  was  m  the  shower.  I  was  late  I 
[n't  take  a  washcloth  or  didn  t 
ve  It  m  there  so  I  lust  soaped  up 
f  hand  Going  up  the  side  of  my 
rast  I  thought  I  felt  something 
with  a  washcloth  1  couldn’t. 

I  with  my  bare  hand.  I  thought 
Tc  wa.s  something  there  that 
»n  t  in  the  other  breast  and  it 
(ITd  me  at  first  Then  I  thought 
^  I  11  wait  and  see  if  it  goes 
ay  Maybe  it  s  ju-st  nothing  to 
rn  about  It  and  also 

!  kind  of  Itchy  and  the  skin  tex 
X  changed  I  knew  it  was 
Bering 

HT  SHE  PI  T  OFF  going  to  sre 

wwf  to  cioae  to  the  tihie 
be  out  I  decided  I  d  wait  till 


the  breast,  into  the  lumph  nodes 
and,  obviously,  already  into  the 
bloodstream  since  I  had  a  recurren- 
ce  of  It  in  February. , 

At  that  time  doctors  discovered  a 
spinal  tumor  and  brain  lesion,  and 
before  she  could  begin 
chemotherapy  her  ribs 
meUsUsized 

‘  The  mastectomy  was  followed 
by  cobalt  treatment  because  it  did 
involve  the  lymph  glands  and  they 
felt  they  needed  further  procedure 
beyond  the  surgery,  as  a 
precautionary  measure  I  had  15 
^sions  of  cobalt,  one  dailv  everv 
dav  for  five  days,  two  days  rest, 
men— tor  three  weeks  in  other  wor¬ 
ds  Then  I  had  monthly  checkups 
chest  x-rays,  and  breast 
examinations  for  the  first  year 
followingsurgery.  .  . 

“But  then  in  February,  my  back 
began  to  bother  me,  I  had  a  bone 
scan  done  and  other  tests  that 
showed  the  spinal  tumor  and  brain 
I«ion  Thai  was  followed  by 
another  15  sessions  of  cobalt  to  give 
■  - - - beTr““ 


jections.  and  I  also  need  to  take 
blood  tests  every  two  weeks.” 

BUT  THE  FACTS  DON’T  t^ll 
what  it  feels  like  to  lose  a  breast. 

“I  had  consulted  a  gynecologist 
first  and  I  think  he  was  very 
suspicious,  simply  from  the 
examination.  He  asked  me  if  I  knew 
a  surgeon.  I  said  I  did  not.  He  said  I 
needed  a  biopsy.  He  immediately 
called  the  surgeon— I  saw  him  the 
same  morning.  The  surgeon  told  me 
he  would  do  the  biopsy  two  days 
later  but  he  told  me  at  the  time  to 
prepare  myself  that  it  would  be  can¬ 
cer. 


“I  wasn’t  alone— at  least  for  the 
first  two  days  When  I  went  into 
surgery  I  didn’t  know  if  I’d  have  the 
mastectomy  or  not.  I  didn’t  know 
until  I  came  out  ot  the  anesthetic 
that  the  breast  had  been  removed, 
and  with  the  radical  they  remove  all 
the  chest  muscles.” 

”I  think  as  long  as  my  family  was 
around  I  was  alright.  My  sister 


Kt  tjrcMJtte  cancer  can 
M  Uhjfcd  |«jitten  beyond 


linuijicr  n - 

me  wime  relief  from  the  pain  before 
they  sUrted  the  chemotherapy  _ 
“That  was  foUowe<l  by  further 
surgery  in  April— a  total  hysterec¬ 
tomy  They  call  it  hormonal  balan¬ 
ce  It  prevenU  the  proiluction  of 
estrogen  which  stimulates,  as  I  un- 
dersUnd  it,  the  cancer  cells 
“I  get  my  chemotherapy  now  on 
an  outpatient  basis  every  two 


( Continued  on  page  2  > 


By  MELANIE  MORGAN 
Chart  Staff  Writer 
“Everytime  I  open  my  mouth.  I’m 
aware  oF  my  cancer.  It  took  me  a 
year  to  say  the  word  cancer.” 

Grace  Mitchell,  an  English 
professor  at  Southern,  had  what  is 
called  a  Hemilaryngectomy.  That’s 
a  type  of  surgery  to  remove  one  half 
of  the  vocal  chords  in  order  to  quell 
a  growing  cancer.  She’s  had  Tour 
operations,  and  30  cobalt  treat¬ 
ments,  and  has  been  involved  in  a 
cancer  research  project  designed  to 
help  cancer  victims  deal  with  the 
social  responsibility  of  cancer.  Can¬ 
cer  is  a  word  that  strikes  fear  into 
everyone’s  heart— and  often 
kills— but  not  necessarily  so. 

Grace  Mitchell  is  an  attractive 
woman.  She  has  graying  black  hair, 
green  eyes,  and  on  this  particular 
day  wore  a  pinK  dress  wun  a  modish 
scarf  tied  around  her  neck  to  hide 
the  surgical  scars. 

She  says  she  tells  her  classes  at 
the  beginning  of  the  semester  about 


An  explanation 


werks  two  drugn  I  take  oruuy,  t 
dfugy  I  get  by  mtraveneoun 


Personal  accounts  of  struggles  with  cancer  are  never  pleasant  reading, 
and  such  accounts  in  this  edition  of  The  Chart  are  neither  intended  to  “sen- 
sationalize ’’  nor  intrude  on  the  privacy  of  individuals  involved.  Rather  the 
stories  attempt  to  help  bring  “home  ”  to  readers  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“cancer  ” 

For  those  who  have  not  had  a  loved  one  afflicted  with  the  disease, 
perhaps  new  insights  will  be  offered  For  those  who  have  had  the  deeply 
jiersonal  encounters,  perhaps  the  stories  will  merely  offer  the  realization 
that  others  face  the  disease  today  and*  often  must  battle  it  alone. _ 


her  cancer,  and  that’s  why  she  has 
difficulty  speaking. 

“My  class  and  I  occasionally 
forget  about  my  cancer.  That  s 
when  we  get  really  wound  up  in 
what’s  going  on.  I’ve  always  been  a 
gregarious  person.  But  now  I  limit 
my  gregariousness  to  small 
groims.” 

“Thank  God  my  doctor  made  me 
go  back  to  work.  First  semester  that 
I  came  back  I  met  my  classes  and 
refused  to  take  the  pink  cards.  I  told 
them  about  the  cancer,  and  if  they 
couldn’t  handle  it,  they  could  drop. 
An  absolutely  adorable  student 
came  up  to  me  and  turned  in  her 
pink  card  and  said  how  lucky  she 
was  to  have  me  as  her  teacher. 
That’s  exactly  what  I  needed.  ” 

Mrs.  Mitchell  said  she  first 
realized  something  was  wrong  with 
her  physically  when  she  couldn’t 
whistle. 

“I  know  this  sounds  silly,  but  I’ve 
never  been  able  to  sing.  So  I  went 
around  the  house  whistling, 
cleaning  up  and  doing  various 
chores.  One  day  I  just  couldn't 
whistle.  But  I  didn’t  do  anything 
about  it.” 


cheerleader  in  high  school.  At  any 


ASKED  WHEN  SHE  did  do 
something  about  it.  Mrs  Mitchell 
said  “My  son  was  a  player  here  at 
Southern  .1  attended  every  game 
he  played,  1  was  a  great 
cheerleader,  veiling  my  lungs  out 
'  "  ’  *  ised  to  M  a 


for  the  team.  1  use< 


rate,  on  Saturdav,  I  woke  up  wiL. 
laryngitis.  I  just  kept  getting  sicka* 
and  sicker,  and  I  didn’t  ever  turn  on 
the  radio  to  listen  to  the  game.  That 
particular  game  my  son  plaved  the 
whole  way  through,  and  w'ben  he 
came  home  and  found  me  in  bed  aiKi 
found  I  hadn’t  listened,  he  knew  I 
was  really  sick.  H  called  the  doctor 
immediately  and  checked  me  into 
the  hospital  that  day .  ’ ' 

“The  doctor  here  in  Joplin 
diagnosed  my  cancer  as  laryngitis. 

It  wasn’t,  of  course,  but  it  wasn  i  un¬ 
til  I  saw  a  specialist  in  North 
Carolina  that  I  found  out  what  was 
the  matter  with  me,” 

The  first  operation  followed,  as 
did  the  cobalt  treatments.  During 
this  period  of  time,  Grace  Mitchel 
says  she  had  more  than  her  share  of 
being  sequestered  with  other  cancer 
oatients  and  finallv  got  permission 
to  get  away  from  it  all.  going  swim 
ming  and  walking  on  the  oeach. 

Living,  or  dving,  with  cancer 
something  thaf  a  lot  of  people  who 
have  the  disease  won’t  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  think  about.  .  . at  least,  very 
much.  When  she  realized  that  tlw 
cancer  had  returned  and  it  was 
malignant.  Grace  Mitchell  says  that 
w  ha  tethers  her  now  is  trivia. 

“Trivia  bothers  me  more  now 
than  it  ever  has.  .  . Each  day  is  a  dav 
I  can  prove  that  I  can  compete  with 
normal  people  I  feel  a  strong  sense 
l continued  on  page  2) 
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Fear  may  be  key 


^‘Cancer’  and  ‘death’  go  hand  in  hand  for 

i  hp  fhat  in  month  for 


B>  Sl  SAN  CAMPBKl.I. 

Than  Staff  Reporter 

Cancer.  The  ver>  word  strikes  an 
ominous  tone  To  'most  people,  the 
terms  cancer  and  death  go  hand  in 
hand  Perhaps  this  attitude  stems 
from  the  fact  that  few.  if  any. 
people,  reaching  their  maturity, 
have  been  left  totally  unscathed  by 
cancer  The  disease  strikes  one  out 
i>f  very  four  people,  and  two  out  of 
e\ery  three  families  in  .America 

By  definition,  cancer  is,^  in  short,  a 
number  of  diseases  identified  by  an 
uncommon  grow  th  of  cells  w  ith* one 
common  characteristic  — the 
capacity  to  kill  These  cancerous 
cells  will  eventually,  if  not  treated 
r.  time,  break  a'way  from  the 
•■r  sinal  site  of  grow  th. 'and  move  in¬ 
to  lymph  canals  or  the  blood 
vessels,  where  whole  colonies  of 
Nuch  cells  are  set  up  Once  colonies 
are  formed  (a  process  known  as 
metastasis',  the  linv  units  begin  to 
grow  bv  dividing.  Ihus  forming  a 
fumor  Food  normally  meant  for  the 
healthy  cells  surrounding  the  poten- 


major  cause  of  death  in  cancer 
related  diseases  for  women  is  can¬ 
cer  located  in  the  breast.  Cancer  of- 
the  breast  is  generally  more 
localized,  and  easier  to  detect,  by 
means  of  self  examination  and 
medical  check-ups,  than  is  lung  can¬ 
cer.  the  more  secretive  ailment. 

( A.NCKR  IS  NOT  AN  ILLNESS 
that  affects  onlv  great-aunts  and 
elderly  uncles,  Rainer,  anyone  of 
anv  age  can  contract  cancer.  For  in¬ 
stance  cancer  is  the  leading  cause 
of  death  in  children  aged  1-15.  More 
women  in  the  age  bra^et  of  30  to  54 
die  of  some  type  of  cancer  than  of 
anv  other  illness  With  the  exception 
of  'accidents,  cancer  is  the  leading 
cause  of  deaths  among  Americans 
between  1  and  35.  according  to  the 
American  Cancer  Society. 

Great  strides,  however,  are  being 
made  in  the  treatment  and  cure  of 
cancer.  Survival  rate  has  in¬ 
creased;  for  cancer  of  the  breast, 
for  example,  it  is  84  per  cent  while 
potential  survival  rate  for  larynx 
cancer  is  79  per  cent.  In  other  wor¬ 
ds,  statistics  show  that  for  a  number 


But  the  rales  don''t  have  to  be  that 
case,  however,  is  different,  and  [,igh.  Through  early  nf 

might  employ  one  or  all  three  modes  proper  treatment  the 


of  removal.  In  certain  instances, 
none  of  these  processes  will  com¬ 
pletely  destroy  diseased  cells,  but 
they  may  hall  further  growth 
GIVE  OUT  OF  EVERY  SIX  deaths 
in  America  is  caused  by  cancer.  The 
rate  of  cancer  incidents  is  rising, 
partly  because  more  people  are 
living  to  the  age  where  cancer  oc¬ 
curs  more  frequently.  At  the 
current  rate,  fifty  million 
Americans  alive  now  will  get  can¬ 
cer.  In  the  same  vein,  considering 
part  rates,  a  number  of  over  three 
million  Americans  are  estimated  to 
■lie  of  cancer  during  the  1970’s 


?X\Kr^"^plecur^  of  cancer 

could  become  one  out  of  evcj  two 

according  to  pred.'ctions  of  one 
leading  cancer  specialist.  Safe^a 
ds  against  cajicer  include  annu^ 
check-ups,  performed  by  a  qualif  m 
physician.  Such  an  examination 
should  include  procto 
examination  of  the  first 
of  the  rectum  and  colon),  along  wiin 
a  pap  test  for  women.  In  this  way, 
physicians  can  test  for  an  cancero^ 
tendencies  in  the  colon-rectum 
area,  and  the  uterus.  , 

There  are  other  means  of  early 
detection.  Dentists  can  check  tor 


lesions  in  the  niouin,  ^  ^ 

only  a  few  minutes  every^reasts  for 
women  to  ^’^timme  m  growths^ 

lumps  or  ab^rrnd  ,5 

Avoiding  overexposure 

ir'Sl"  ,avo,£g 

are  countless  Inena  j  stigma 

who  attach  a  cerum  Kino  b 

SU’BVl? I*'-  " 

person  like  a  cold. 


most 

death  rates  could 
with  early  detection.  wh& 
reduce  '  ^  ^  person  admit  u2 
^smSething  wrong.  UcQ 
^^^^Jfniration  between  doctor  aS 

SSt  "contr^utes  to  the  canc^ 
death  rates. 

?St'1v.y 

nothing  can  be  done.  . 

rcriv  detection  and  proper  treat- 
Early  deiet  two  actions 

KM. 

broken. 


tiallv  cancerous  mass  is  consum^  of  cancer  patients,  the  probability  of 

by,, me  tumw,  causing  the  regular  their  being  alive  five  years  after 
cells  to  eventually  die  of  starvation.  cancer  was  diagno^  as  relatively 
high.  There  are  still,  however,  those 
individuals  who  cannot  be  reached 
with  modern  treatment  methods. 

Certain  types  of  individuals  are 
more  suscepfible  to  various  forms  of 
cancer  than  are  other  individuals. 
Men.  for  example,  have  a  greater 
tendency  to  contract  cancer  of  the 
larynx  man  do  women.  Cancer  of 
the  colon-rectum  strikes  more 
women  than  men.  Societies  more 
advanced  in  nutrition  and 
technology  face  a  greater  chance  of 
being  victimized  by  cancer  than  do 
those  cultures  considered  “back¬ 
ward.”  There  are  few  incidents  of 
cancer  of  the  mouth  in  Alaska,  and 
the  risk  of  skin  cancer  is  highest  for 
farmers,  sailors,  or  any  otner  per¬ 
son  whose  occupation  requires 
frequent  overexposure  to  the  sun. 
The  list  goes  on. 

With  all  the  date  and  information 
about  “high  risk  groups”  and  “mor¬ 
tality  rate  for  all  cancer  sites,  by 
state,  in  1977”,  there  really  is  little 
known  about  cancer,  what  causes  it, 
what  effectively  stops  it.  It  is  known 


,  THERE  ARE  AT  LEAST  TEN  dif- 
terent  types  of  cancer,  which 
generally  begins  in  a  localized  area, 
on  the  surface  of  a  tissue.  This  stage 
of  growth  of  cancer,  when  it  is  stul 
in  the  area  in  which  it  started,  is 
known  as  carcinoma  in  situ.  Cancer 
"f  the  mouth,  for  example,  starts  as 
either  a  sore,  a  raisedT area,  a  red 
area,  or  a  lump  or  thickness  of  the 
cheek,  gum.  tongue,  or  floor  of  the 
mouth,  easily  detected  bv  the 
patient  himself.  Not  all  ca'ncers. 
however  are  so  easily  identified. 
Lung  cancer,  leading  "killer  of  the 
cancer  diseases,  is  a  “silent 
disease.”  at  least  in  the  early 
stages.  Difficulty  in  detection  of  this 
particular  illness  makes  it  all  the 
more  deadly.  Chest  x-ravs  usually 
cannot  detwt  lung  cancer  in  its 
earliest  stages  of  growth,  and,  bv 
the  time  the  cancer  is  discovered,  ft 
is  usually  too  far  advanced  for 
surgery-  t’o  be  of  anv  help.  In  most 
cases,  by  the  time  th'e  symptoms  are 
recognized,  there  is  onl'v  a  seven  per 


I  ix-ugnizea,  mere  is  only  a  seven  per  what  effectively  stops  it.  It  is  kne 
wnt  chance  of  cure.  For  this  reason,  that  cigarette  smoking  causes 
doctop  contend  that  prevention,  a  per  cent  of  all  lung  cancer  cas 
complete  withdrawal  from  lung  can- 


M/ss  Dinges  describes  her  illness 


cer-producing  items,  is  the  only  ef¬ 
fective  way  to  reduce  the  lung  can¬ 
cer  death  rate. 

-According  to  the  statistics  com¬ 
piled  by  the  American  Cancer 
society,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
more  residents  of  Missouri  will  die 
of  lung  cancer  in  1977  than  of  any 
other  type  of  cancer. 

Other  statistics  provided  by  the 
American  Cancer  Society  show'  can¬ 
cer  as  the  number  two  leading  cause 
u(  death,  ranking  second  only  to 
diseases  of  the  heart.  According  to 
the  same  figures,  more  men  die  of 
cancer  than  women,  although  more 
women  contract  cancer  Part  of  the 
reason  behind  this  fact  is  that  lung 
cancer  is  the  number  one  site  of  can¬ 
cer  deaths  among  men,  while  the 


per  cenl  of  all  lung  cancer  cases, 
and  a  prime  factor  in  skin  cancer  is 
overexposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Preventive  measures  may  be  taken 
to  avoid  skin  and  lung  cancer  (wat¬ 
ch  exposure  time  in  the  sun;  don’t 
smoke),  but  for  the  causes  of  most 
other  forms  of  cancer,  doctors  and 
clinical  researchers  draw  a  big 
blank.  In  some  rare  instances, 
heredity  is  named  as  the  reason  a 
person  cannot  stave  off  carcinogens 
icpcer-producing  agents),  such  as 
asbestos,  arsenic,  nickel,  and  ben¬ 
zedrine.  to  name  a  few.  In  treat¬ 
ment,  there  are  three  ways  a  patient 
can  be  cured  of  cancer.  These  cures 
include  surgery  and-or  radiation, 
and  chemotherapy,  or  the  use  ot 
drugs  to  combat  the  disease.  All  of 
the  methods  are  means  of  removing 
cancerous  cells.  Each  individual 


Carrying  seeds  of  cancer? 


The  National  Cancer  In¬ 
stitute  believes  that  up  to  4 
million  Americans  are 
carrying  the  seeds  of  thyroid 
cancer  planted  by  x-ray  treat¬ 
ment  for  children  in  the  1940s 
and  1950s.  But  the  institute 
says  It  cannot  recall  all  the 
potential  victims  and  is 
leaving  it  up  to  local  phys¬ 
icians. 


During  the  two  decades,  doc¬ 
tors  commonly  used  high  x-ray 
dosages  to  combat  a  variety  of 
common  ailments,  induing  ac¬ 
ne,  tonsilitis,  adenoid  trouble 
and  ringworms. 

Three  years  ago  research 
confirmed  suspicions  first 
raised  in  1950  that  children 
treated  with  x-rays  showed  an 
alarming  tendency  toward 
thyroid  cancer  as  adults,  the 
institute  said. 

About  a  third  of  the  former 
patients  examined,  had 
nodules  on  the  thyroid,  a  throat 
gland  that  controls  body 
metabolism.  Federal  health  oL 
ficials  now  warn  that  those 
receiving  the  treatments  have 
a  7  per  cent  chance  of 
developing  cancer. 

If  the  NCI  estimate  of  up  to  4 
million  potential  victims  is  ac¬ 
curate,  the  crisis  would 
more  severe  than  that  caused 
by  the  hormone  DES. 


(continued  from  page  I ) 
stayed  for  a  few  days  and  a  niece 
came  up  and  sat  with  me— because 
my  arm  was  tied  down  for  awhile 
and  for  the  first  few  days  I  couldn’t 
feed  myself  or  anything.  So  there 
were  people  around  me. 

“But  I  think  the  first  time  I  was 
alone  I  kind  of  broke  down.  It  all 
crushed  in  on  me— what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  I  had  a  good  cry  and  after 
that  I  just  adjusted  to  iL 

“i  seemed  to  snap  back  quickly.  I 
was  told  to  start  using  the  arm  even 
when  I  was  in  the  hospital.  I  was 
told  to  get  out  of  bed  and  start 
walking.  I  was  walking  three  miles 
a  day  around  the  hospital  corridors 
by  the  time  I  got  dismissed  and  was 
gettmg  my  strength  back.  When  I 
got  home  I  had  to  follow  a  program 
of  exercises— some  of  them  ex¬ 
cruciatingly  painful— because 
unless  I  did  the  arm  would  tighten 
up. 

“I  had  to  do  dumb  little  exercises 
that  I  thought  were  boring  and  so  as 
soon  as  I  got  finished  with  the  cobalt 
sessions  and  my  skin  healed  a  little 
bit,  I  got  permission  to  go  out  swim¬ 
ming  and  I  found  that  swimming 
was  the  best  exercise  by  far  for  get¬ 
ting  my  arm  back  in  shape. 

‘After  the  burning  skin  caused  by 
radiation  healed,  I  got  fitted  with  a 
prosthesis  and  this  isn’t  just 
cosmetic,  it’s  balanced  and 
weighted.  One  of  the  things  I  had  to 
learn  to  do  was  not  to  throw  one 
shoulder  higher  than  the  other 
because  I  do  get  off  balance.  So  the 
prosthesis  helps  me,  not  only  in  ter¬ 
ms  of  looking  well  in  my 
clothing,  but  also  in  terms  of 
balance.  It  makes  me  feel  better  ” 
^OST  PEOPLE 
moil  f  ^  woman  has  had  a 
mastectomy,  the  cancer  victim  is 
always  conscious  of  appearance. 

“Sometimes  it  bothers  me,  1  teel 
strange,  it  looks  awkward.  In  some 
ways  1  m  lucky.... from  a  cosmetic 
point  of  view  it’^s  a  nice  neat  scar  all 
across  my  chest,  but  it  does 

‘‘It  bpthep  me  to  see  one  breast 
and  lust  nothing  on  the  other  side. . 


“Mv  doctor  V _ 

constantly  asked 
fighting  depression, 
really  haven’t  been 


“There  are  times  when  I  feel  a 
sense  of  mutilation  but  I  try  not  to 
dwell  on  it  because  I  just  depress 
myself.” 

Depression  can  be  a  major 
problem  with  cancer  patients,  and 
can  even  affect  the  outcome  of  the 
treatment. 

worried  about  that,  he 
■  me  if  I  was 
.  I  told  him  1 
^  laven’t  been  depressed.  In 
some  ways^  oddly  enough,  the  whole 
thing  has  given  me  a  new  insight  on 
life.  Everything  is  a  little  more 
precious. 

“I’m  aware  that  I’m  fighting  a 
battle  that  I  may  or  may  not  win. 
With  a  recurrence  within  nine  mon¬ 
ths  certainly  statistics  aren’t  in  my 
favor,  but  tor  that  very  reason,  1 
rearranged  priorities  a  little  bit.  I  m 
less  inclined  to  put  so  much  of  my 
time  in  things  I  don’t  want  to  do. 

“It  always  seemed  like  you  had  a 
lot  of  life  ahead  of  you  and  so  you 
could  waste  it  a  litue  bit.  I’m  less 
willing  to  do  that  now.  My  time  is 
more  precious.  I’m  trying  to  do 
dungs  )hat  I  want  to  do  instead  of 
just  drifting  and  in  some  ways  it’s 
niade  life  a  little  better  for  me,  as 
odd  and  as  paradoxical  as  that  may 
seem.” 

FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS  are  im 
portant  as  sources  of  support. 

“My  family  has  been  supportive, 
even  though  they  aren’t  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  area.  My  brothers  call  me 
and  one  told  me  to  call  collect  if  I 
wanted  to  talk.  Ma  Bell  has  profited 
from  my  illness-my  phone  bill 
poks  like  the  national  debt.. ..I  take 
little  trips  that  way,  since  I  haven’t 
been  able  to  get  out  of  town 
:  I  was  told  I’d  have  all  kinds  of 
thines  happen  as  a  result  of  the 
treatment.  1  was  told  to  get  a  wig 
tecause  I  would  lose  my  hair-I  stifi 
have  it.  I  was  told  I  would  probably 
get  nauseated  each  time  I  got  mv  in¬ 
jections  and  so  far  I’ve  tolerated  the 
drugs  beautifully.  I’ve  never  been 
sick. 

by-product  is 
that  I  get  periods  ot  exhaustion 
when  I  m  so  tired  I  don’t  know  what 


Mrs.  Mitchell's  cancer  'evident' 

(continued  from  oage  D  mv  lu/n  • 


(continued  from  page  I ) 
of  competition  now.  I’m  also  living 
m  the  right  state.  I’m  as  stubborn  as 
a  mule.  That  stubbornness  will 
wrry  me.  I  probably  should  have 
been  bom  a  boy.’ 

to  survive  the  can¬ 
cer  die  of  a  sudden  heart  attack. 

I  want  my  death  to  be  more  than  a 
sta  IS  ic,  going  l^yond  the  five  year 
stdtwticar  period.  I  want  my  death 
to  mean  something.”  ^ 


'IITCHELL  turned  and 
said,  I  want  to  say  this.  I’m  really 
defensive  about  smoking.  I  was  a 
smoker  when  I  found  out  I  had  this 
Mncer  But  I  have  an  aversion  to 
doctpns  that  blame  everything  on 
smoking.  This  throat  condition  is 
common  for  teachers,  preachers 
lawyers,  and  singers.  I  saw  too 
manv  people  on  the  8th  floor  at  Bar- 
n«  Hospital  in  St.  Louis  that  had 
the  same  kind  of  cancer  I  do  and 
never  smoked  in  their  lives  ” 

How  does  the  family  of  a  cancer 
victim  live  with  the  di.sease  of  a 
loved  one''  Mrs  Mik-heil  had  some 
W  special  exwriences,  both  with 
her  farnily  and  doctors  who  told  her 
how  to  handle  the  trauma. 

“I  felt  so  much  respoasibility  to 


my  two  sons  since  their  father  was 
with  me 

quite  a  bit  at  Barnes.  But  I  wanted 
to  relieve  them  of  thepressure.  so  I 
opted  to  go  to  North  Carolina  ^or  a 
treatment,  because  I 
had  a  brother  there.  My  boys  were 
yoy  r  then  and  I  felt  perhaps  mv 
!  feel  so  threatened 

With  my  illness. 

The  debtors  told  her  what  to  ex¬ 
pect  with  the  operations,  but  not 
really  what  to  expect  with  the 
radiation  treatments.  Mrs.  Mitchell 
S.t  a  kind  of  hush-hush 
about  di^ussing  the  illness,  not 
necessarily  with  the  word  cancer, 
'■amifications  of  it,  but  in 
actual  preparation  for  treatment 
I  wish  that  someone  had 
prepar^  me  for  the  radiation.  I 
ieei  iiKe  1  was  on  another  planet  in 
total  isolation,  waiting  for  an  an- 
pearance  of  Buck  I&gers"  Sire 
laughs,  and  then  said,  ^It  was  an 
unreal  sensation  ”  was  an 

MITaiELL  laughed  a 
particular  in- 

bhiBM 'anBrn''^*  »ay«  that  Lucihe 
Ding^,  another  cancer  victim  and 

of  English  at  the 

college  laughs  a  lot  with  Her  ® 
Hut  sometimes  we  get 


frustrated.  Not  always  lust 
sometimes.  You  see,  cancer  viettms 
develop  a  bond  that  no  one  can 
nte-  sympathize  and  em- 

phathize  all  you  want,  but  you’ll 
never  know.  We  don’t  want  the 

^  ^^®  Psychoiogical  aspects 

be^sUgSe * 

iitSts'S 


years  ^  ^  *^ore 

speaking  abififies 

sSraSSSsa) 

great  she  looks  As^S 
my  mouth,  evervoL 

something  wrong^w"th  me* 

(continued  on  page  3) 


to  do  and  that  bothers  me  because  I 
have  things  I  have  to  do.  Sometimes 
I’ve  got  paperwork  that’s  staring 
me  in  the  face  and  I  see  the  days  go 
by  and  I  know  my  students  want 
their  papers  back— but  they  have 
been  tremendously  cooperative. 

“I’ve  discussed  it  with  my  studen¬ 
ts.  I  tell  them  the  first  day  of  school 
that  I’m  not  going  to  mention  it 
anymore  but  don’t  bug  me  about 
papers-r-rll  get  them  back  as 
guickw  as  I  can.  I  can’t  tell  you  how 
^great  my  students  have  been.” 

Different  people,  of  course,  react 
differently  to  someone  with  cancer. 

“The  cards,  the  visits,  and  the 
telephone  calls  from  my  students, 
from  taculty  members,  were  a  great 
morale  booster.  Some  people  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  hear  from,  wno  I  thought 
were  friends  and  who  were 
solicitous— never  a  word  from  them. 

“Some  seemed  to  avoid  me  and  I 
felt  that  maybe  it  was  simply  out  of 
a  fear  of  how  I  might  react  to 
it.. ..Very  often,  people  don’t  know 
how  to  react  or  wnat  to  say  to 
someone  who  has  cancer 
Sometimes  they’re  so  afraid  of  it 
that  they  project  their  own  fears  to 
somebody  else.  They  think  you’re 
going  to  fall  apart  when,  in  reality, 
it  might  be  the  way  they  re  going  to 
react  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
disease. 

“Most  people  have  been 
moroughly  surprised  I  look  so  well 
They  welcomed  me  back.  They 
think  I  look  great.  I  don’t  know  what 
they  expect,  but  it  seems  to  be  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  them  and  at  the 
same  time  I  get  a  sense  that  they 
are  pleased,  rather  than  pitying  mv 
conaiiion.  t'  j  e  uiy 

LIFESTYLES  ARE  MODIFIED 
under  the  threats  of  such  a  serious 
disease  and  priorities  are  shifted 
Of  course  there  are  some  things  I 
haven  t  any  control  over— I  still 
have  to  grade  my  papers^  and 
prepare  my  lessons  and  Fve  got  to 

mined  ^at  I  m  not  going  to  waste 
time  doing  things  I  don’t  want  to  do 
1  lust  kind  of  postponed  some  of 
the  riving  I  wanted  to  do.  There 
f/Ws  seemed  to  be  time  after  you 
finished  school,  and  now  I  want  to 
do  some  of  those  things  now 
because  the  future  does  seem  more 
is  uncertain 
for  all  of  us,  but  I  m  more  aware  of 
It— It  s  brought  home  to  me  every 
day.  I  want  to  do  some  of  the  things 
I  ve  put  off  doing. 

“Sometimes  f  get  a  little  low  t 
aoes  that  though 
have  cancer  or  not^ I 
npt  to  ever  get  into  a  mo(S  of 
self-pity.  Sometimes  I’ve  felt  antJpi 
frustration,  sometimes  even  aSe 
of  outrage  because  it  s^ms  hkp 

laSSISS? 

but  for  the  most  parU  Think  Pvfe 

have  emoti^al  ud^  and  ^ 
Some  of  the  drugs^do 
others  are  nieant  tn 
that  and  give  vou  kind 

sense-so  soSme?  T 

well-being 

because  o^  the  medication  ■  ‘”’“'’5' 
The  cancer  is  inoperable 

With 


S  e  V  on  lAi  o .  • 

Jhe  earlier  cancer  is  de^J  ^  ^  S I  QR  3  I  $  • 

ed  and  treated,  the  ''55:  Change  in  nnu;«.  . . 


.  There  are 
signals  to 


wS"fo*r*-i".? 


thange  in  oowei  or  hia^ri 
habits;  (2)  a  sore  thro^aflK®^ 
does  not  heal-  ^hat 

blee^mg  or  ^hVe'"’^?!} 
thickening  or  lump  in  breast  or 


chemotherapy.  They  have  had  i 
good  success  wiin  me  protocol  I  m  ■ 
on  now.  I  will  stay  on  the  Pro^rani  I 
for  two  years.... When  I  go  off  ol  il  ■ 
hopefully  they  will  have  a  remission 

of  the  tumor-certainly,  right  now  it 
keeps  it  under  control.  But  they 
have  no  guarantee  that  they  11  have 
remission,  and  it  may  be  that  it  will 
spread  then  or  that  they  simply 
can’t  do  anything. 

“They  buy  me  time  because  » 
two  years,  while  they  control  t^ 
tumor  and  prevent  furthet  sprew 
or  growth  of  the  cancer,  it's  possible 
there  will  be  all  sorts  of 
breakthroughs.  My  physician  told 
me  that  until  recently  they  hadn’t 
put  the  protocol  (treatment 
program)  I’m  on  together.  They’re 
getting  good  results  and  they’re 
nopefm  for  remission.  They  can’t 

give  you  any  definite  answers.  .. but 
ley  can  say  the  statistics  are  with 
us  and  the  results  are  good  so  let’s 
think  hopefully.” 

No  one  ever  totally  adjusts  to 
cancer  and  its  effects. 

‘i’ve  gotten  used  to  the  surgical 
aspects  of  the  mastectomy,  but 
once  in  awhile  I’m  caught  up  short 
and  I  think  ‘why  meY  ’  i  mink  why 
did  I  have  to  be  mutiliated*'’,  bull 
try  not  to  dwell  on  that.  1  can  t  get 
away  from  it  completely  and  il 
bothers  me  once  in  awhile. 

^A  CANCER  PATIENT  tries  to 
think  about  the  chances  for  beating 
It— but  it  is  impossible  not  to  think 
about  losing. 

“Certainly  intellectually  I’m 
aware  that  things  could  go  against 
me.  The  statistics  don  t  look  too 
hopeful  and  I’m  not  particularly 
sanguine  about  what  my  chances 
are.  Although,  as  I’ve  said  I’ve  got  a 
coupje  of  years  and  a  lot  of  tilings 
could  happen  in  that  time.  I  try  not 
to  let  It  frighten  me.  ^ 

‘I  ve  never  wanted  to  live  for 
^onotionally,  I  think  I’ve 
finally  come  to  grips  with  it  I’d 
be  able  to  di« 
b^S  nWj  f  several  mem- 

oors  Ot  mv  family  die  with  cancer 
and  It  was  so  devastatirig  TS 
that  s  the  one  thing  that’s  botnered 
■“  I ‘hink^'m  more  afraid 

bo  It  seems  to  me.  at  least  from 

ho^fni  doctors  are 

nopeiui.  They  can  t  give  me  ab¬ 
solute  answers,  but  the v  aren’t 
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Joplin  rendering 
of  campus,  area 
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^asantodorsisa ^own  on  un- 

Murphy,  new  in  history, 
has  emphasis  in  Russia 


T  ,  BINGMAN 

Rendering  Plant,  located 
M  Heights  area  west  of 
^  Missouri  Southern  campus,  has 
been  the  subject  of  increasing  con- 
^oversy  in  recent  weeks.  Efarl^er 
sum^mer  Fred  Fraizer,  owner 
a  .btgy  shop  near  North  Main 
Street  Road,  initiated  a  petition 
calling  for  either  riddance  of  the 
smdl  or  removal  of  the  plant. 

circulated 
of  Joplin. 

Royal  Heights,  and  near  the 
Missouri  .Southern  campus  ’’ 

circulate  on  the  campus  itself.” 
Si  already  collected 

628  signatures,  and  Fraizer  expects 
many  more.  ^ 

Gripom,  general  manager  of 
plant,  believes  he  has  the 
w  K  of  a  32  foot  tank 

located  behind  the  cooker,  where 
processed  into 
P^^otein.  Work  started  on  the 
f^^b.er  this  summer.  It 
forcing  exhaust  fumes 
from  the  cooker  through  the  tank 
a  mixture  of  water  and 
hypochloride  is  sprayed 
through  the  steam,  neutralizing  the 
odor,  Grissom  said.  “There  is  no 
piece  of  equipment  that  can  totally 
eliminate  the  problem,  however  ” 
Fraizer  will  not  be  satisfied  with 


By  DOUGLAS  HARRINGTON 
Chart  Staff  Reporter 
One  of  the  new  faces  at  Southern 
this  semester  is  Dennis  Murphy  in- 
jffuctor  in  history.  This  is  his  /irst 
post  other  than  as  a  teaching 
issistant  in  higher  education.  Mur- 
piiv  is  a  native  of  Moberly  and  has 
gred  in  Joplin  since  late  August.  He 
and  his  wife  Susan  regard  Joplin 
30W  as  their  home.  Murphy  came 
here  from  a  position  as  a  graduate 
assistant  at  Oklahoma  State  Univer- 

3^' 

His  studies  have  primarily  been 
Srough  two  institutions:  'South- 
lestem  Missouri  State  University 
r  Springfield  and  Oklahoma  State 
IniversRV."  He  completed  hi§ 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  at  SMSU  in 
369  and  finished  his  master's  there 
■i‘jee  years  later  in  1972.  He  will  of- 
'idallv  receive  his  doctor  of 
!j  pbilosbphv  degree  from  O.S.U.  in 
^  Decembef  of  this  vear.  At  29,  Mur- 
[  phv  is  comparatively  young  as  an 
'  xstructor.  He  explains.  “I  s&ved  in 

I  school  There  are  so  many  PhD’s 
ivaflable  for  each  job  that  for  you  to 
Tj  10  get  a  job  in  higher  education 
iTthout  one  is  almost  impossible. 

U  s  difficult  enough  w  ith  a  degree  to 
find  one.’ 

j'  At  OSU  Murphy  taught  an  in- 
1  5!riduallv  paced  instruction  course 
i|  dealing  with  topics  of  the  1960s.  It 
-as  pnmarily  a  series  of  readings 
j3  nots,  black  militancy,  fads,  and 
j  naior  events  that  occurred  during 
■  'iat  time  period.  The  first  semester 
taught  it  120  persons  enrolled, 
^hen  he  departed  more  than  460 
WTSons  were  enrolled.  He  has  also 
taught  Western  Civilization  and 
American  history. 

Murphy’s  major  emphasis  is  in 
Russian  studies.  He  feels  that 
Eastern  Europe  has  been  neglected 
twiong  in  American  studies.  After 
the  Russian  Revolution  and  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  Bolsheviks  in  the 
lS2Ds  a  number  of  Russian  in- 
toiectuals  fled  takeover  and  some 
«  them  came  to  the  United  States 
^  accepted  positions  at  the  few 
diversifies  offering  Russian 
shidies  It’s  from  them  that  most  of 
knowledge  of  Russian  history 
gwes.”  he  explains.  He  feels  that 
itself  is  deserving  of  more 
sfort  by  American  scholars.  “The 
“*®datK)ns  of  United  States  history 

— - 


lie  in  European  institutions.”  He 
further  notes  that  it  is  now  possible 
m  obtain  a  PhD  without  studying 
European  history. 

Murphv  says  that  he  doesn’t 
always  ^1  man  has  learned  from 
the  past  but  that  it  should  not  be  for¬ 
saken  for  this  reason  but  that  it 
should  serve  as  a  referent  point  for 
the  future.  “History  is  in¬ 
terpretation...!  look  at  a  lot  of 
material  in  preparing  my  classes. 
My  lectures  reflect  my  in¬ 
terpretation  but  it  is  not  the  only  in¬ 
terpretation.” 

He  says  of  his  professions:  ‘“I 
want  to  teach.  I  m  primarily  a 
teacher  rather  than  a  researcher. 
Missouri  Southern  lends  it^lf  to  ’a 
person  who  wants  to  teach.”  He 
noted  that  small  class  size  and  ac¬ 
tive  student  position  made  teaching 
an  agreeable  experience.  He  feels 
that  To  be  a  true  scholar  a  person 


has  to  be  well  read  on  his  particular 
sui^ect  and  take  wHat  he  has  read 
and  make  his  own  interpretations 
drawing  his  own  conclusions  based 
on  fact.  “If  you’re  going  to  be  a 
scholar  you  have  to  serve  as  a  kind 
of  example  of  a  person  who  reads  as 
many  opinions  on  one  subject  as  he 
can.  Its  his  responsibility  to  syn¬ 
thesize  what  he  has  read  and 
develop  his  own  outlook  on  his  sub¬ 
ject  matter.” 

Finally  Murphy  speaks  of  respect. 
He  feels  that  while  the  position  of  in¬ 
structor  commands  some  respect  he 
wishes  to  earn  the  students’  respect 
on  his  own  merit.  He  states  that  a 
degree  doesn’t  necessarily  mean 
that  a  person  knows  all  there  is  to 
know  about  a  particular  subject.  He 
says  that  the  phrase  he  thinks  that 
indicates  true  scholarship  is  “I 
don’t  know,  but  I’ll  try  to  find  out.” 


English  club  asks 
national  affiliation 


Members  of  Epsilon  Gamma 
(English  Club)  voted  in  their 
first  meeting  of  1977  to  p)etition 
for  membership  in  Sigma  Tau 
Delta,  the  national  English 
honor  society.  All  English 
majors  and  minors  who  meet 
the  qualifications  can  become 
charter  members  in  this 
honorarv  founded  in  1924  whost 
nationaf  membership  exceeds 
35,000  with  active  chapters  on 
173  campuses.  All  students 
with  English  as  a  major 
minor,  or  teaching  field  should 
come  by  the  Language  and 
Literature  Department,  300 
Hearnes  as  soon  as  possible  to 
fill  out  a  form  on  which  their 
eligibility  to  become  part  of 
this  group  will  be  determined. 
They  should  also  come  to  the 
club  s  next  meeting  when  it  is 
announced. 

STD  has  two  levels  of  mem¬ 
bership.  Active  members  must 
be  at  least  second  semester 
sophomores  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  composition 
requirements  and  two 


B 


CPA  course  gives 
hard’  credit  hours 

«  vou’re  looking  for  a  hard-earned  three  hours 
edited  Public  Accounting  is  your  course,  according  to  Jannw 
^  CHA  for  the  -^ZI  Codek  company  and  instructor  of  the 

■  ■■  . . -  "Every  three  hours 


^  definitely  takes  more  work,"  «■,'<)  Brpwn., ."Every  three  hours 
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Jtfte  bcom:  are  in  effect  in  MiMoori.  Mjrnwne 

^Amuit.^ve  two  years  experience  in  ad  each  class  is 

rJ/w  taught  the  course  prepare  for  the 
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keep  current 
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and  »  willing  to  devote  the 


own 


literature  courses  with  a  _ 
average  in  English  and  stan¬ 
ding  in  the  top  35  per  cent  of 
their  class  ^  grade  point 
average.  (This  will  be 
checked;  the  student  should 
provide  his  GPA).  Associate 
members  are  prospective  ac¬ 
tive  members  who  qualify  in 
respect  to  scholarship  but  who 
do  not  yet  meet  the  other 
requirements  (freshman  mem¬ 
bers  for  example). 

The  national  organization 
sponsors  a  literary  magazine 
to  which  members  can  con¬ 
tribute  poetry,  short  stories, 
and  criticism  and  awards  a 
$10(X)  graduate  fellowship  in 
creative  writing  and  $100 
prizes  in  criticism  and  poetry. 


Mitchell 

(continued  from  page  2) 

“But  I  have  a  story  to  tell.  It  just 
makes  me  feel  great.  Yesterday  I 
was  in  the  office,  fiddling  along  with 
the  typewriter,  exclaiming  about 
the  margin  settings.  There  was  a 
student  in  there,  working  part-time. 
When  she  saw  me,  she  turned 
around  and  said  she  knew  who  I 
was.  “You’re  Mrs.  Mitchell.  I  just 
think  you  have  the  greatest  voice. 
It’s  so  sexy.’  I  was  just  utterly 
amazed,  because  she  didn’t  know 
whv  mv  voice  was  so  low.  I  said 
look.... and  whijJped  off  my  scarf 
and  showed  her  my  scars.  She 
really  didn’t  know  about  the  cancer, 
and  still  thought  my  voice  was 
beautiful.  It  made  my  day,  and  so 
much  more.  Iwas  on  cloud  nine.” 

Grace  Mitchell  says  she’s  not 
afraid  of  dying.  It’s  not  the  thought 
of  her  own  mortality,  but  one  con¬ 
cern  is  for  her  sons. 

“You  care  about  the  people  v^^ho 
love  you,  and  you  don’t  want  them 
to  see  the  emaciation  that  cancer  of¬ 
ten  brings.  I  want  to  have  dignity 
when  it’s  all  over.” 


P<  . . . 

uSvnfa  cutdown  of  the  odor 

“Tf  12"  satisfactory,”  he  said. 
H  .should  be  eliminated  entirely  I 

a4a're"sLifi/t^'iTd^unl!l:i 

summer,  especially  at  night.  ^-Thl 
smell  IS  worse  when  the  air  is 
neavy,  Grissom  continued 

ground  instead  of  dispersing  in  the 
air.  Conmlaints  regarding  tlie  smell 
always  drop  off  in  the  co<  ’ 
ths,  b( 
off." 


irop  off  in  the  cooler  mon- 
•ecause  the  humidity  drops 


statel  tha 
rendering  plants  are  classified  by 
a  nuisance 
a  menace.  “Steam  from 
the  plant  contains  no  chemicals  that 
can  endanger  the  health  of  persons 
in  the  area,”  he  added.  ^‘Many 
people  in  the  area  do  not  realize  the 
services  to  the  community  per¬ 
formed  by  this  plant.  Any  time^w 
enforcement  officers  find  a  dead 
animal  on  the  roads  in  this  area 
they  contact  us  and  we  go  pick  it  up! 
Also,  state  law  says  that  dead 
animals  must  be  disposed  of  within 
24  hours,  either  by  rendering, 
burying  or  burning  them.” 

J.  C.  Hpunschell,  director  of  the 
Joplin  City  Health  Department, 
reports  that  the  agency  has  been 
collecting  data  for  several  months. 

We  use  a  device  called  a  scen- 
tometer,  which  dilutes  the  air  by 
seven  parts.  When  we  receive  a 
complaint,  we  go  to  the  areea,  put 
the  device  over  our  noses,  then 
smell.  If  the  smell  is  still  evident, 
[be  test  is  positive,  which  means 
th^at  the  concentration  in  the  air  is 
above  recommended  levels.”  Fif¬ 
teen  minutes  later  according  to 
Hounschell,  the  test  is  repeated 

This  data  is  being  senT  to  the 
Missouri  Conservation  Commission, 
according  to  Hounschell,  but  no  ac¬ 
tion  will  be  taken  until  after  October 
1,  when  the  “scrubber”  is  scheduled 
to  begin  operation.  If  at  that  time, 
the  odors  are  not  reduced  within 
recommended  levels,  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  two  options  available.  It 
can  order  the  plant  to  install  yet 
more  filters,  and  if  the  plant 
cooperates,  stop  action  there,  or  it 
can  shut  down  operations  entirely  if 
the  plant  does  not  cooperate.  “Up  to 
this  point  ”  Hounschell  stated^  ‘%e 
plant  hasi  been-  entirely 
cooperative.” 

The  state  of  Missouri  has  new 
laws  concerning  air  pollution,  Houn¬ 
schell  related.  “Joplin  has  only  a 
general  nuisance  ordinance  with  a 
short  clause  concerning  air 
!  na: 


las  no 


pollution  but  the  ordinance 
teeth  to  it. 


ACCORDING  TO  FRAIZER, 
“The  plant  doesn’t  employ  that 
many  people,  and  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  less  populated 
land  elsewhere.”  The  plant  employs 
35  workers,  and  has  been  in 
operation  in  the  same  location  since 
1§37. 

Grissom  continued,  “We  operate 
24  hours  a  day,  and  the  cooker  is 
opened  up  every  two  to  four  hours.” 
When  asked  if  the  plant  gave  con¬ 
sideration  to  wind  direction  when 
opening  the  cooker,  Grissom 
replied,  “We  can’t  take  wind  direc¬ 
tion  into  consideration  because  of 
the  volume  of  material  we  process.” 

Fraizer  stated  that  he  thought  the 
volume  of  material  handled  by  the 
plant  has  exceeded  the  capabilities 
of  the  building,  resulting  in  worse 
pollution.  Grissom,  on  the  other 
hand,  stated  that  high  humidity  this 
summer  is  the  cause  of  increased 
odors. 

The  “scrubber”  is  scheduled  to 
begin  operation  the  first  day  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  Grissom,  Fraizer,  and 
others  hope  that  the  problem  ends 
there. 

Residence 
hall  officers 
to  get  paid 

For  the  first  time  in  Southern’s 
history,  a  residence  hall  has  voted 
to  pay  its  executive  committee. 

In  a  recently  held  election, 
students  in  North  Hall  elected  of¬ 
ficers  and  approved  a  proposal  to 
pay  the  president  $100,  the  vice- 
president  $50,  and  the  secretary  and 
treasurer  $35. 

New  officers  are  Mike  Gondro, 
president;  Bob  Bueltmann,  vice- 
president:  Diane  Roles,  treasurer, 
and  Debbie  Simon,  secretary. 

During  the  first  meeting  the  group 
discussed  problems  directly  af¬ 
fecting  the  dorm,  and  considered 
making  requests  for  use  of  the 
stadium  for  jogging  and  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  refrigerators  in  the  dor¬ 
ms. 


Homecoming  activities  set 


North  Hall  plans  to  sponsor  an 
“Autumnal  Homecoming  Ex¬ 
travaganza.”  as  part  of 
homecoming  festivities  on  campus 
Get,  2ii. 

North  Hall  officers  met  last  week 
and  discussed  ideas  for  the 
semester,  They  tentatively  plan  to 
give  away  hamburgers  not  dogs 
and  soft  drinks  on  Oct.  2H,  the  day 
Ixffore  the  homecoming  game  and 
to  hire  a  band  to  play  through  the 


noon  hour  that  same  day.  A  drawing 
will  be  held  for  free  dinners  for  two. 

One  fund-raising  activity  will  be  a 
garter  auction.  Each  of  the  fiye 
homecoming  queen  finalists  will 
wear  garters  and  students  can  bid 
on  them.  The  high  bidder  gets  to 
remove  the  garter  from  the  can¬ 
didate’s  leg,  , 

Later  in  the  semester,  the  residen¬ 
ce  hall  plans  to  have  a  pigroasl  and 
hay  ride  and  a  “logo”  contest. 


plant  subject 
petition  drive 

— Briefly  Charted — 


MWSC  .  ,  . 

Northwest  Missouri  State 
University  will  establish  a 
graduate  center  next  spring  on 
the  campus  of  Missouri 
Western  State  College  in  St 
Joseph  according  to  Dean 
Leon  F.  Miller  of  the  NWMSU 
graduate  program. 

Designed  fo  offer  master’s 
degree-level  programs  in 
education  and  business  ad¬ 
ministration  the  graduate 
program  will  also  offer  other 
degree  reQuirement  courses 
buf  other  graduate  degrees 
cannot  be  completed  on  the  St 
Joseph  campus. 

Dr.  Miller  said  that  it  will  be 


possible  “for  students  pur¬ 
suing  an  M  S.  Ed.  in  elemen¬ 
tary  teaching  to  complete  all 
degree  requirements  in  St. 
Jospeh  if  they  follow  a  proper 
sequence  in  offerings.  The 
same  is  true  of  an  MBA 
degree. 

Graduate  courses  have  been 
offered  in  the  past  by  NWMSU 
in  area  high  scnools.  The  move 
to  centralize  offerings  on  the 
MWSC  campus  will  aid 
Western  in  developing  its 
library,  and  utilization  of 
classroom  and  laboratory 
space  officials  of  the  two 
schools  said. 


Speaker  ... 


Thomas  M.  Keyes,  state 
auditor  of  Missouri,  will  be  on 
campus  Thursday,  October  6, 
to  address  accounting  and 
business  students  and  other  in¬ 


terested  persons. 

Keyes’  address  will  be  in  the 
College  Union  Ballroom  at  9:30 
a.m.  and  will  be  followed  by  a 
press  conference. 


South  Hall  .  •  • 


Cindi  Wommack  was  elected 
president  of  South  Hall  in  elec¬ 
tions  held  at  the  dormitory 
September  13. 

Other  officers  include 
Michelle  Rank,  vice  president; 
Jane  Washburn,  treasurer; 
Cindy  Spencer,  secretary- 

Pershing  • 

Harry  Berry  is  new  com¬ 
mander  of  the  National 
Organization  of  Pershing 
Rifles.  The  fraternity  is  open 
to  all  students  and  conducts 
such  activities  as  canoe  trips 
and  rappelling  workshops. 

Serving  as  officers  with 
Berry  are  Gary  Nichols, 

i 

Business  • 

Three  business  ad¬ 
ministration  students  from 
Southern  attended  the  fall 
orientation  session  of  the 
“Students  for  Free  En¬ 
terprise”  competition  jn  St. 
Louis  on  September  16  and  17. 

They  are  Fred  Witter,  Terri 
Isenmann  and  Mark  Holmes, 
accompanied  by  Terry 
Marion,  assistant  professor  of 
business  administration  and 
sponsor  of  the  group. 

“Students  Tor  Free  En¬ 
terprise”  is  a  competitive 


Tanya  Winfrey,  historian;  and 
Janet  O’Brien,  social  chair¬ 
man. 

Also  elected  were  wing 
representatives.  They  are  Sue 
Koenemann,  Carole  Hall, 
Brenda  Williams,  Nancy  Den¬ 
ton  Karen  Gordon,  Linda  Hull 
^and  Linda  McGinnis. 


executive  officer; 


Carol  Shuey,S-5. 

A  workshop  on  rappelling  for 
high  school  students  was  con¬ 
ducted  last  weekend  at  Wildcat 
Park. 


program  for  business  sTudents 
from  approximately  20 
colleges  in  the  Missouri-lllinois 
area.  The  competition  is  based 
upon  which  college  can 
develop  the  most  “innovative, 
immaginative  and  effective’ 
programs  for  projecting  the 
positive  side  of  the  free  en- 
lerprise  system  on  the  campus 
and  in  the  community. 

The  competition  is  sponsored 
by  the  Ralston  Purina  Com¬ 
pany  which  has  established 
cash  award  prizes  to  the  win¬ 
ning  colleges. 


Saudriu  •  • 

.Dr.  James  V.  Sandrin 
associated  professor  of 
education,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Missouri 
Association  for  Individually 
Guided  Education  (MAIGE)  at 
a  recent  meeting.  Individually 
Guided  Education  is  a 
curriculum  or  management 
plan  for  individualizing  in¬ 
struction  for  students  ac¬ 
cording  to  identified  needs. 
The  newly  formed  association 
is  composed  of  administrators, 
teachers,  and  professors  in 


f>ublic  and  private  education 
rom  across  the  state. 

The  goals  of  the  association 
are  to  help  develop  an 
awareness  of  the  need  tor  an 
alternate  curriculum  plan  for 
education  which  emphasizes 
individualization  of  instruction 
and  a  continuous  inservicing 
plan  for  educators  which  win 
improve  the  quality  of  in¬ 
struction. 

The  association  is  planning  a 
state  wide  conference  on  in¬ 
dividualization  of  instruction 
in  the  near  future. 


GMAT  .  .  . 

The  Graduate  Management 
Admission  Test  (GMAT)  will 
be  offered  at  various  testing 
sites  around  the  country  on 
November  5  and  on  January 
28,  March  18  and  July  8,  1978. 
The  GMAT  is  a  test  of 
academic  attitude  designed  to 
estimate  an  applicant’s 
promise  to  succeM  in  a 
program  of  graduate  study 
leading  to  an  MBA  or 
equivalent  degree.  About  500 
graduate  schools  of 
management  require  their  a^ 
plicants  to  submit  GMAT 
results. 

Registration  materials  for 
the  test  and  the  GMAT  Bulletin 
of  Information  are  available 
locally  from  the  Division  of 
Business  Administration  or  the 
Counseling  and  Testing  Office 
at  Missouri  Southern  State 
College  or  by  writing  to 
GMAT,  Educational  Testing 
Service,  Box  966,  Princeton. 
New  Jersey  08540.  The  closest 
testing  site  for  the  MSSC  area 
will  be  Springfield  or  Pit- 
tsburg. 

The  regular  GMAT  fee  of 
$12.50  covers  a  score  report 
sent  to  the  candidate,  .to  as 


many  as  three  graduate 
schools  designated  on  the 
registration  form  and  to  the 
candidate’s  undergraduate 
counseling/ placement  office  if 
they  have  asked  to  receive 
their  students’  scores.  GMAT 
registration  forms  and  test 
fees  must  be  received  at  ETS 
on  or  before  the  registration 
deadline  announcea  in  the 
bulletin.  A  $4.00  late  fee  is 
charged  for  registration  forms 
received  after  the  deadline. 

Candidates  who  cannot 
register  in  advance  may  wish 
to  consider  registering  at  the 
test  center  on  the  day  of  the 
test.  Walk-in  registration  is 
permitted  at  all  test  centers  if 
sufficient  space  and  test 
materials  are  available  after 
all  normally  registered  can¬ 
didates  have  b^n  admitted. 
To  be  admitted  as  a  walk- in 
registrant,  a  candidate  must 
present  a  completed 
registration  form  and  a  chwk 
or  money  order  for  the  regular 
test  fee  plus  an  additional  ser¬ 
vice  fee.  The  $4.00  late 
registration  fee  does  not  apply 
here. 


.i-t-V  S.  Jtl  , 
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Progress  continues 

'  i  '  .irv  still  happening  at  Missouri  Southern,  that  seems  the 
>  in  light  of  announcements  that  have  come  from  our  school 
;  :  few  weeks 

"  ^  I  this  week  s  Chart  is  a  stor>’  about  the  recent  expansion  of 
-  .  .  cement  Program  here  A  four  vear  degree  program  has  been 

".the  state  axirdinating  board  for  higher  education  and,  ac- 
t?:.'  di^tor  of  taw  enforcement.  Southern  is  one  of  the  few 
'  t  .  midwest  w  ith  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  law  enforcement,  a 
■  lab  and  a  regional  police  training  academy  on  a  college 
V  '  the  new  degree  program  and  additional  courses  the  program 
provides  greater  benefits  for  the  college  but  also  for  the  com- 
'  -  whole 

,.r,  to  this.  President  Leon  Billingsly  has  announced  tentative 
making  for  graduate  courses  to  be  offered  here  as  early  as 
ext  vear  Although  plans  have  not  been  finalized,  the  courses 
*  likely  be  business  and  education  classes,  offered  through 
xiissoui  State  University  but  taught  here  at  Missouri  Southern 
.  ,  .  vi  members  of  our  own  faculty. 

"  “igh  hardly  in  line  to  be  termed  nationally  pre-eminent,  no  one  who 
-  VC.”  been  ^Ifway  concerned  with  Missouri  Southern  in  the  past  four  or 
.  '  .  . >  vould  fail  to  be  cognizant  of  this  school’s  progress.  Increase 
'  :e,  .  ^srooms  i^gree  programs,  Taylor  Auditorium  and  Lion  Stadium 
r-'.ost  obvKHW  of  these  improvements.  This  school  continues  to 
?i.  stated  philosophy  to  “offer  a  diversity  of  study  designed  to 
'  '1 .  a  wide  range  of  student  and  community  interests. 

-ratulate  the  college  and  the  community  for  this  progress  and 
•  ard  to  many  more  years  of  steady  and  continual  growth  for 


an  'Southern. 


Bells  needed? 

i-ieiis  ■’  hich  mark  the  beginnings  and  ends  of  classes  on  the  Missouri 
^  ,;'i^rn  campus  seem  to  some  to  oe  an  unnecessary  nuisance.  And  these 
r  5  have  been  the  subjects  of  letters  to  The  Chart. 

^aK1  :ne  lett^;  “ ’Tis  said  indeed  in  these  hallowed  halls  of  learning  that 
L.  :^  Lilly  and  students  can't  get  themselves  in  or  out  of  classes  on  time 
..  .  _t  the  help  of  loud  nnging  bells— usually  reserved  for  a  more  juvenile 
atn*>sphere  such  as  a  high  school.  Everytime  I  hear  a  bell  ring,  I  think  (a) 
t  been  a  tornado  warning,  or  (b)  some  prankster  has  sel  off  the  fire 
alarm. 

^id  ano^r.  “As  a  transfer  student  to  MSSC,  I  can’t  believe  that  any 
^  in  th^  days  employs  a  bell  as  a  measurement  of  time.  I  propose 
up  clo<is  that  are  functional.  Perhaps  then  the  student  could 
bee. ; ..c  mc.:vated  to  look  up  eveiy  once  in  a  while  to  see  what  time  it  is 
and  maybe  precipitate  a  movement  towards  the  classroom.  .  . perhaps  "  ’ 

-And  tinalfy  was  Uns  comment:  “If  a  student  cannot  get  to  class  on  time 
^  be  lime  he  or  she  has  ipch^  a  college  educable  level,  then  they  don’t 
..-vug  u.  coUege  at  all  And  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  if  leachers  are  not 
respc-.N::.ie  enough  to  let  their  classes  go  on  time,  then  they  should  not  be 
tt^''hing 

'  '  ..  .  ould  appear  that  the  bells  of  Southern  do  require  some  recon- 


Memorial  deserved 

‘  •  fh=  -  ‘  .  school  and  several  past  students  took  offense 

-  -i'lo  ^9  const^ct  a  new  building  on  the  iden- 

iin»  1970  National  Guardsmen  killed  four  young  people  during 

n  defiance  of  theSool’s  plan 

■  :^Pol  students  camp^  out  on  the  land,  vowing  only  to  be  carried  away 
ej^ould  let  the  building  sUrt.  Within  a  few  weeks  they  were  in- 

during  the  war.  Now  that  Vietnam^has  succumlSf to 
1st  rule,  the  exact  development  which  Americans  fought  the  war 

-  -y.at.  most  of  us  might  rather  just  forget  about  the  war 

K' "  .  contention:  We  believe  that  small  plot  of  land  at 

r  TbVdiMmgsffi&t  go^i^^^^  memorial  to  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
'i  be  done  not  only  to  honor  those  who  died  there,  but  all  who 


*^006  not  oruy  to  honor  those  who  died  there,  but  all  who 
r  csiea  war.  It  should  honor  every  soldier  who  fought  and/or 
v  .r  ^  farther; The  memorial  should  eS  m 

7  ^  f'  ^  j  deserted  every  young  man  who  werit 

'^’^’0  felt  It  was  morally  ri^t.  It  should  be  for  evei^ 
i  T  iOg  fa^r.  mother ,  sister  and  brother.  And  so  on  and  so  on  ^ 

.r::  Oday  emotions  still  run  high  about  the  war  The  most  vehempnt 

genuinely  proven  by  toe  ten  vS’rs  of 
us  d..n^U^lK? kS  woundea,  the  four  at  Kent  ^tate’  Mosu/ 

"'""ci^iKto  L*l  kSI  ^  buUdozers  scraped  away 

ana  earth  at  Kent,  they  would  scrape  our  own  hissinrv  a^y,  too^ 


T>.  “  -  bP^ham  r  wS3d  SrV^^uJrnS^^^  away 


r:  iuM  ■  fl5  niece  ol _ _ 

g,  *  ^  "^p^d  Will  little  note,  nor  long  remember  what  we  «uiv'ivpra 


r 


/  Like  Anyone 


Z 


*  I®  pnyone  as  long  as  the 
■  '  Mack,  gay,  feminist 

communist,  socialist,  Italian, 
MfcMcan,  a  knuckle-popper, 
Baplist  Jewish,  beer-orinker, 
a  cl  neck,  nc^  picker  or  eat 

■  o-.trami  with  mayonaise  I 
ca;;  gel  along  with  anyone  as 

I  f  fs  they  have  the  good 
lo  listen  to  what  I  have  to 
dod  Know  the  truth  when 
M.;,  hear  it  and  agree  I  find  it 
i:  r i!  -iiing  that  all  These  groups 
-rv  uemonslrating  for  rights 
don’t  deserve  or  that 

■  I  i  le  like  them  don’t  really 

‘  ;}cluajly  if  they  just 
.  11.  t  tell  everyone  that 

'  arc  different  they 
.Idn  t  be  discriminated 
'  ^  -.t  and  they  wouldn’t  have 
S'prutcst 

1  Hunk  it’s  great  that  there 
1-^1  lijifc  upstanding  AmerirA^II 


who  help  keep 

‘  ^  it. 


arouncf  who  neip  Kee 
American  clean  and  great 
They  protect  me  from  all  these 
subversive  types  so  I  don’t 

and  my  children  and  my  world 
being  threatened.  My  rights  as 
protect  me  from 
ng  abus^  Wause  I  am  a 
tme,  red-blooded  American 
(Howev®r,  apple  pie  iust  isn’t 
what  It  used  to  be  without  red 
dye  no.  2)  Ampica  has  lasted 
200  years  with  it’s  Christian 
"^.orals  and  beliefs  and  even 
with  aU  these  radical  groups  it 
tws^^to  be  doing  something 

right  things  Ans  since  I  let 
®''^rypne  protect  me.  I’m 
^urcj llbeseeing you. 


apath 


s.5tf‘sSr"a' 

Sn5«p^pi«tt(ffK''- 

Voter  registration,  by  7|t 
was  as  Tollows;  twem.^ 
seniors,  twenty  juniors,  K 
eight  sophomores,  and  eJV 
freshmen. 


Jim  Ellisori 


After-fact  anger  useless 


By  JIM  ELLISON 
Being  a  combat  veteran  of  a  num- 
of  Til  '  ‘ 


Tire-fights,  and  several  scat- 
lerea  saloon  Drawls,  I  have  trained 
myself  to  recognize,  and  inteipret,  a 
serious  situation  when  I  see  ft.  And 
if  ever  a  problem  is  recognizable 
it  s  the  traffic  situation  on,  and 
around,  the  campus  of  MSSC. 

Pulling  up  to  the  intersection  of 
Newman  and  Duquesne  Roads,  and 
getting  across,  can  best  be  likened 
to  running  across  “no-man’s  land,” 
in  a  combat  zone.  Automobiles  fly 
up  and  down  the  newly-widened 
N^ewman  Road  as  if  it  were  placed 
there  merely  for  getting  to  school 
and  work  fast.  The  drivers  com¬ 
pletely  ignore  the  stop  signs,  the 
crosswalks,  and  they  have  a  com¬ 
plete  disregard  for  toe  sp^  limit 
which  is  clearly  marked.  I’ve  often 
wondered  if  they  simply  disregard 
the  warnings  on  purpose,  or  if  They 
have  an  inaoility  lo  read. 

It’s  hard  to  believe  that  the  State 
would  take  our  tax  money,  and  build 
a  nice  wide  road,  one  that  certainly 
enhances  the  beauty  of  the  campus, 
but  fail  to  spend  a  little  more  money 
to  install  lights  at  such  a  wide  in¬ 
tersection.  The  lights  may  be  ex¬ 
pensive  to  install,  but  in  the  long 
run  if  it  saves  a  life  of  a  MSSC 
student  crossing  the  road,  the  ex¬ 
pense  is  damn  well  worth  it. 

In  lieu  of  traffic  signals,  a  four¬ 
way  stop  at  the  intersection, 
although  not  totally  stopping  toe 
toaffic,  would,  at  least,  slow  them 
down  a  little,  giving  the  students  a 
little  better  chance  of  getting  across 
in  the  cross-walks.  As  it  is  now, 
anyone  crossing  the  crosswalks  at  8 
0  clock  in  the  morning  is  taking 
their  lives  into  their  own  nands. 

But  what  makes  the  situation 


Chart-talk 


By  the  sparse  lines  evident  at  the 
polling  tables  last  week  during  the 
student  elections,  some  of  the  elec¬ 
tions  were  decided  by  one  vote  — 
the  only  vote  cast. 

So  it  seems  the  Maytag  repairman 
now  has  competition  for  the 
loneli^t job  —  the  students  man¬ 
ning  the  Southern  election  booths. 

Bert  Lance  has  paid  his  debt  to 
society  Now  if  he  could  just  pay  his 
debt  to  the  banks. 

.  Students  aren’t  apathetic.  They 
just  don  t  care. 

Chart  columnist  Chuck  Wagon 
has  great  taste  in  films.  The  other 
day  someone  saw  him  eating  two 
with  mustard. 

With  all  toe  excess  beverages 
being  earned  into  the  football 
stodium  this  season  the  concession 
s^d  has  moved  quickly  to  fulfill 
^  fans  ne^s.  TOs  year  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  Pepsi-Cola  and  hot  dogs  the 
stand  wiU  sell  olives,  swizzle  sticks 
and  brown  paper  bags. 

As  Walter  Matthau  once  said  : 

I  ve  seen  Tatum  O’Neal  and  she’s 
bad  news  bare.” 


puzzled 

when  the  White  House  refused  to 
comment  on  the  contents  of  ten 
semi-trucks  that  pulled  up  to  the 
back  entoance  of  the  Pr^ident’s 
home  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Af- 
‘"vesligation  The  Chart 
contents  of  the 


the 

Sm  hrr2?i!l„“Ji'‘K“*  CoUegete 


postponed  until  next  week  It  will 

schldMtrm‘2 


even  worse  are  those  dormitory 
students  who  choose  to  cross 
Newman  Road  whereever  it’s  con¬ 
venient.  It’s  one  thing  for  a  driver  of 
an  automobile  to  stop  at  the  cross¬ 
walk,  although  that  is  a  rarity  in  it¬ 
self,  but  the  students  can’t  expect 
them  to  stop  every  few  feet  to  ac¬ 
comodate  them.  It  s  not  very  smart, 
and  it’s  against  the  law. 

And  speaking  about  the  law.  I’ve 
often  wonderM  where  they  are 
when  all  this  commotion  is  going  on. 
I  realize  the  security  force  can  t  be 
everywhere  at  once,  but  something 
has  to  be  done  to  correct  the 
existing  dangers. 

The  campus  is  so  small  that  the 
maximum  speed  limit  should  be  no 
more  than  ID  MPH.  Yet,  people  fly 
up  and  down  the  narrow  roads  with 
complete  disregard  for  the  safety  of 
pedestrians  attempting  to  cross. 

Beyond  the  obvious  respon¬ 
sibilities  intrinsic  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  any  school  of  higher 
learning,  the  safety  and  welfare  bf 
its  students  should  be  of  prime  im*^ 
portance.  And  if  stringent  steps  are 
not  taken  now  to  slow  down  the  traf¬ 
fic  on  Newman  Road,  to  enforce 
driving  regulations  on  campus,  and 
to  eliminte  the  flagrant  disregard  of 
plainly-marked  cross-walks, 
someone  is  going  to  get  hurt. 

It’s  scary  as  hell  watching  fully- 
loaded  semi-trucks  zipping  down 
Newman  Road  during  school  hours. 
It’s  obvious  that  the  truckers  have 
found  a  short-cut  in  the  widened 
road,  but  in  actuality,  trucks  of  that 
size  should  not  even  be  allowed  to 
utlilize  it. 

The  Administration  should 

Bressure  the  State  to  place  lights  at 
le  intersection  of  Newman  and 
Duquesne  Road.  In  the  meantime, 
liaison  with  the  Missouri  Highwav 


Patrol  or  the  Joplin  Police  Deparf- 
ment  should  ^  established  ^  ‘J 
radar  surveillance  on  a  conunuing 
basis.  It  can’t  be  a  hit  and.  miss 
situation  either.  They  are  &oingto 
have  to  get  out  there  and  make 
some  arrests.  It’s  unfortunate,  but 
most  people  driving  on  the  roads 
today  simply  will  not  heed  warnings 
unless  the  laws  are  enforced.  If  that 
is  what  it  takes,  then,  so  be  ft. 

A  few  well  placed,  and  timely 
tickets,  all  leading  up  to  having 
one’s  car  banned  from  the  campus, 
will  straighten  out  a  few  individual 
bad  driving  habits.  Instead  of 
peeling  out  from  behind  the  gym, 
throwing  sand  and  gravel,  and 
racing  down  to  the  first  interswtion, 
drivers  will  be  a  little  more  polite. 

An  automobile  is  just  like  a  IpadM 
pistol,  or  a  projectile.  In  the  hands 
of  the  unthinking,  the  stupid,  and 
the  selfish  people,  it  will  kill  just  as 
-  - w: — a  pistol  to 


injpiistration  to  try  to  prevent  such  a 
happening.  But  no  one  group  can  be 
expected  to  bear  the  full  respon¬ 
sibility,  as  it  takes  the  cooperation 
of  everyone  to  assure  that  safe  con¬ 
ditions  exists  as  much  as  humanly 
possible.  Society  lives  by  laws. 
Every  mature  person  is  existed  to 
abide  by  the  norm.  Anything  less 
eventually  leads  to  tragedy.  And 
when  that  occurs,  we  rationalize  as 
to  why  it  happened. 

We  all  tend  to  get  angry  after  a 
tragedy  occurs.  Anger  at  the 
reasons  leading  up  the  the  tragedy, 
and  anger  at  ourselves  for  not 
having  done  something  to  prevent 
it  After-the-fact  anger  is  useless. 
The  time  for  anger  is  now,  before  it 
happens.  Then,  if  it  does  occur,  at 
least  we  can  say  we  tried. 


One  student  on  campus  recently 
related  a  sad  tale  of  his  Japanese 
car  and  his  wife’s  German  car. 
Guess  what  happened?  They  got 
together  and  took  over  his  garage.  ' 

.Billy  Carter,  it  is  rumored,  was  in- 
yft®d  to  the  weekly  meeting  of  the 
Sigma  Nu  fraternity  but  d^lined. 
Be  doesn  like  to  drink  with 
prof^sionals.  Instead  he  will  sub- 
stitute  for  the  Kappa  Alpha  cannon 
.fixture  games.  Billy  has  a  great 
ability  to  snoot  off  his  mouth. 


Have  you  heard  about  the 
Georgian  who  was  so  naive  about 
Washington  D.C.  he  wanted  to  pic¬ 
nic  in  Tongsun  Park?  ^ 

Missouri  Southern  has  won  three 
'  ^pK^®^  already  this  season, 

anyone’  ®^^"™P‘e«ship  tickets 

mastered  the 


the  nans  nui  uib  , 

average  human  eye  to  see'>  S J 
if  each  student  were  sent  a  83 
ter,  reminding  of  their  duties  >  * 
election.  "V 

Aw,  c’mon. 

More  hkeW,  it  could  be  ju,.. 
students  at  Missouri  Southed 
College  don’t  care  about  stij! 
government.  ^ 

Probablv. 


PAST  tRACK  records  L 
voter  registration  on  campus  slJ 
steady  decline,  with  this  yearSi 
the  worst,  according  to  oneS 
paign  coordinator.  Sad,  but  tnjg^ 
Accompanying  the  plunK 
statistics  is  an  attitude  oT  se^ 
apathy.  Not  only  are  most  s® 
neglecting  their  right  to  vote  S; 
titude  now  is  one  of  a  jovial : 
ceptance  of  this  obvious  lack  of*, 
cern  on  the  part  of  a  large  mail? 
of  students.  ^ 

Admittedly,  student  governin, 
is  only  a  model  governin 
Decisions  incurred  by 
student  senate  will  generally  mu' 
feet  people  attending  classes  k 
for  any  long  period  of  2 
However,  the  student  governS 
does  represent  all  students  in  iJ 
ters  that,  should  a  student  ne^j 
vote,  could  affect  him  in  a  wariii 
is  not  desirable. 

Like  the  old  saying  goes, ‘I|«| 
don’t  vote,  don’t  gripe.’  Fork 
year^  at  least,  3,625  students  Im 
Forfeited  their  right  to  have  anva 
in  student-governed  affairs. 


DOESN’T  SOUND  LIKE  anytb 
important?  Maybe,  maybe  s 
What  if  that  attitude  of  apathvi 
the  voting  public  across  the  nao 
It’s  pretty  well  hit  the  bottom  i 
when  all  a  potential  cnadidatene 
to  get  eleefed  is  a  carload  offnea 
willing  to  make  a  circle  around  j 
certain  name. 

What  ever  happened  to  u: 
paignmg?  Where’s  the  hoo^fti 
usually  accompanies  any  electi 
that  encompasses  a  wide  rang 
voters,  such  as  Missouri  Soutar 
Maybe  one  thing  needed  to  reo 
student  interest,  if  it  ever  wasw 
there,  would  be  an  all-out,  to 
fought  campaign. 

Voter  registration  is  •  dc^ 
Apathy  concerning  student 
tipns  IS  up.  It’s  going  to  takears 
shot  in  the  arm  To  reverse  those > 
ds. 


ALTHOUGH  THERE 
abundance  of  candidates  ia 
freshmen  class,  in  all  other  di 
a  lack  of  interest  was  shown  in 
running  for  office.  Hence,  wr 
votes  were  abundant,  resultii^ 
iness  like  we’ve  never 
^fore  as  quoted  by  Myrto, 
electfons*^*^^  faculty  advisor  d 

Newly  elected  senators  in^ 
Mane  C^lski,  Shawn  Boan.® 
Brad  Merkel,  Tony  U 
^d  Rtopnda  Brumback,  freslj 
fjf*. .  Stuewing,  Richard  J 
Patterson,  and  W 
^imon,  sophomores; 
Fl^nvan,  Ciridy  Campbell 
^SJfteleone, Juniors;  Jg* 
P^uny  Laflen,  Chi^  Hj 
Jim  Moeskeau,  and  Jack  P»* 
There  were  a  total  of  I* 
writ^in  candidates  who  all  red 
number  of  votes,  j 
candidates  will  be  voted  * 
l^ret  baUot  before  the  first  S» 


,  junior  cadets  , 
rewntJy  sworn  into  the  1 
gjjgram  at  Southern  by 
^fen  D.  Garlock,  ass 
of  military  sciei 
John  Ca 
Bruce  F 
Nichols,  Martin  0 
Shuey,  1 
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-•conil  ..This  is 


were  mistreated,  so  they  abuse 


s^'cond  in  aVriV.'nV.K™  ** 


much 


parents  are  abusive 

were  abusS  Ihose  that 
children  themselves  as 

kin£of  narerSfl^^^y  these 

of  the  reni^nc^i^^’^^op  SOpercent 

are  the  behind  abuse.  They 

poor  chUdh^^  because  oT 

Kor  sel  and  a 

cause  nf  j  ^  only  one 

s?m?abui^'i^s4"Tilr"e"ly 

reacrtnc  There  are  other 


Many  parents  expect  too 
from  their  children.  They  want 
them  to  act  as  adults  at  all  times 
and  when  they  do  not.  they  teach 
menri  to  be  adults  through  severe 
discipline.  Some  parents  have  un¬ 
met  emotional  needs.  They  cannot 


IS  more  likely  to  develop  brain 
^mage  or  mental  retardation. 
Many  children  can  become 

j[y— J  Ul:_j  .  - 


relate  to  other  adults,  so  they  expect 
. . 1 - 


their  children  to  take  care 
and  provide  them  with  love, 


bon ‘and  self-€stwm.“fhey" ro^^thefr 
children  of  any  future  and  anv  life 


on  their  own 


any  future  and  any  life 


Some  parents  look  at  hitting  their 
child  as  the  only 


rea«irtnVrr^*'“*‘'‘^  i  nere  are  other 
motivate  the  other 


sibility 


«oouiiic  i'espoi 

ahiiV^  f"C  action.  More 

brolfS’  i‘®'^over  are  the  result  of 
<^^hildren  who  have 


d  '-niiaren  who  Y 

sEm.®"  separated  parents 
of  maltreatment  The  st 

01  the  divorce  or  CPnaraUnn 

parents 
frustrate 


hat 


,  -  .epai  .  . 

fnicffot  j  make  him/her 
frustrated  toward  the  child. 


are 

strain 


alL“5  PARENTS 

oK.?c^^  o  factor  to  be  considered  in 
von^’  people  get  married  at 
^ges  such  as  15  or  16  and 
children  right  away, 
^petim^  a  girl  pregnant 
^ore  she  is  ever  married  and 
Tv^o  ^  i®  F^'se  the  child  herself, 
inis  kind  of  parent  shows  signs  of 


insecurity,  ^they 
of  l^ing  paren- 


te.  SpiTietimes  they  do  not  have  a 
model  from  which  to  learn.  They 
[cly  on  the  little  knowledge  they 
uXj,  bo  not  understand  their 
child  s  behavior  and  needs. 


child  as  the  only  way  of  discipline. 
They  feel  that  u  they  do  not  raise  a 
few  bruises  or  cuts  on  the  child,  then 
the  child  will  not  know  that  the 
parents  are  the  boss.  In  actuality, 
they  are  guilty  of  premeditate 
cruelty.  This  is  the  only  way  they 
know  how  to  discipline  their 
children,  and  the  only  way  that  they 
will  do  it.  ^ 

Many  of  the  affects  of  child  abuse 
are  severe  and  sometimes  per¬ 
manent.  An  abused  child  may  never 
be  able  to  love  or  trust  other  people. 
He  will  feel  like  everyone  is  out  to 
get  him  and  beat  him  for  things  for 
which  he  is  not  responsible.  Because 
of  his  parents’  criticism  and  may  be 
harsh  discipline,  the  child  may  have 
a  poor  self-image  or  an  inferiority 
complex.  He  will  always  feel  that  he 
IS  not  good  enough  or  able  to  meet 
anyone  else’s  standards.  He  thinks 
of  himself  as  mentally  incapable  of 
doing  anything  right. 

OFTEN.  ABUSED  CHILDREN 
.  became  teenagers  or  adults  who  act 
in  criminal  or  violent  ways.  Since 
they  have  known  violence  all  their 
lives,  they  feel  it  is  something 
natural_,  and  they,  in  turn,  will  in¬ 
flict  pain  or  injury  on  someone  else. 
They  do  not  realize  that  violence 
and  crimes  are  wrong.  Most  of  the 
infliction  on  others  is  done  through 
revenge.  They  try  to  get  back  or 
punish  all  those  people  who 
mistreated  them  as  children. 

Severe  injury  inflicted  on  a  child 
may  result  in  permanent  crippling 
or  deformity.  If  the  child  has 
received  many  blows  to  the  head,  he 


.  ..  can 

raiyzed,  blind,  deaf  or  mute 
‘cause  of  intensive  abuse.  Thw 
worst  affect  a  child  can  have  from 
abuse  is  death.  There  are  hundr^s 
®f  cases  each  year  dealing  with 
children  who  have  been  killed  by 
abusive  parents. 

Any  affect  on  the  child  can  cause 
severe  emotional  trauma.  In  any 
C3se,  many  children  are  in¬ 
stitutionalized  where  they  either 
recover  or  remain  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  If  a  child  is  treated  in 
time  then  he  will  have  a  chance  to 
live  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a  normal 
child. 


abuse,  investigations  and  court 
procedure  can  be  started  im¬ 
mediately  and  are  over  in  a  few 
days.  In  subtle  cases  of  child 
neglect,  the  case  may  take  weeks  or 
months  before  it  is  actually 
prosecuted.  Lawyers  need  factual 
evidence  that  a  child  is  endangered 


hospital  ad- 
—  cases  of 


by  remaining  home  before  they  can 
hild  out  of  the  home  and 


take  the  chil  _ 

But  him  into  a  foster  home.  Without 
lis  evidence,  the  child  remains 
home  and  often  is  abused  again 
before  factual  evidence  can  be 
gathered  to  support  its  en- 
dangerment. 

In  other  words,  the  law  can  do 


worker,  or  any 
ministrator  to  re^rl 
child  abuse  which  are  observe  in 
the  course  of  their  professional 
practices.  Any  failure  to  report  a 
case  of  abuse  will  result  in  a 
misdemeanor  (a  small,  unim¬ 
portant  offense).  ^  ,  .... 

THE  LEGAL  PROCE^  of  child 
abuse  is  a  rather  simple  one 
provided  that  there  is  enough 
evidence  to  back  it  up.  The  tirsi 
thing  done  is  to  have  a  petition  or 
written  statement  which  intornis 
the  parents  that  their  child  has  b^n 
recommended  as  an 

cared  for  and  supervised  child,  mis 


One  of  the  most  difficult  cases  to 
pr^ecute  is  child  abuse,”  says 
William  Burden,  Ja^r  County 
prosecuting  attorney.  There  has  to 
be  enough  evidence  to  support  a 
case  of  child  abuse.  If  there  is  not 
enough  evidence,  the  charges  can¬ 
not  be  brought  against  the  one  who 
commits  the  abuse.  Lack  of  eviden¬ 
ce  is  one  of  the  most  common 
reasons  for  not  being  able  to 
prosecute  a  case  of  child  abuse  in 
court.  This  explains  why  a  doctor 
thinking  about  reporting  a  case  of 
child  abuse  must  first  see  that  there 
are  enough  facts  and  details  behind 
his  assumption.  Lawyers  believe 
that  social  workers  and  doctors  are 
the  worst  people  to  rely  on  for 
evidence.  They  say  that  too  much  of 
their  evidence  is  based  on  emotions 
and  what  they  see.  The  lawyers 
believe  that  social  workers  and  doc¬ 
tors  do  not  and  cannot  research  the 
family  situation  nor  the  child  well 
enough  to  get  good,  solid  facts  to 
support  a  prosecution. 

IF  THERE  IS  A  CASE  of  child 
abuse  that  has  a  lot  of  definite  facts 
and  evidence  to  support  it,  then  it 
can  be  filed  as  a  felonious  assault  or 
a  common  assaut.  A  felonious 
assault  involves  a  serious  offense 
and  results  in  a  penitentiary  sen¬ 
tence.  A  common  assault  is  judged 
usually  as  not  grossly  malicious  or 
brutal.  In  a  severe  case  of  child 


in  oiner  words,  me  law  can  do  nW  arrusatorv  in 

nothing  unless  the  child  is  harmed  be  fadual 

or  injured,  and  unless  there  is  proof  ‘"^tead,  it  should  be  tacmai 

that  this  injury  came  from  abuse  or 


by  accident,  ^any  officials  say  that 
they  think  the  law  is  not  strict 
enough  on  child  abuse.  Children 
who  were  returned  home  because  of 
the  cases’  not  being  accepted  by  the 
courts’  legal  staffs  sometimes  do 
not  have  a  second  chance.  Some 
might  return  to  the  hospital  beaten 
more  severely  than  before,  and 
some  might  end  up  dead  because 
they  are  not  helped.  An  example  of 
cases  turned  down  by  the  courts  is 
in  St.  Louis.  William  Siedhoff,  who 
heads  the  state  child  abuse  program 
in  St.  Louis,  says  that  “ouf  of  1500 
cases  reported  to  the  St.  Louis 
Juvenile  Court  in  1976,  only  100 
cases  were  considered  severe 
enough  to  warrant  asking  the  court 
to  remove  the  children  from  their 
parents.”  All  other  children  had  to 
stay  in  the  same  environment  of 
violence  where  nothing  could  be 
done  to  help  them. 

Many  states  have  child  abuse 
laws,  but  these  laws  are  not  entirely 
helpful  because  they  leave  too  many 
questions  unanswered.  The  first 
state  to  pass  a  law  for  child  abuse 
•  was  California.  After  their  law  was 
passed  and  put  into  operation,  many 
other  states  passed  similar  laws. 
Now  there  are  laws  in  all  50  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
require  any  doctor,  nurse, 
osteopath,  teacher,  dentist,  social 


to  let  tbe  parenis  know  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  and  what  is  going  to  happen 
in  the  future.  The  second  thing 
needed  is  the  evidence.  The  luvenile 
court  will  decide  what  evidence  is 
needed  and  what  evidence  is  not. 
This  is  where  the  state  has  some 
disadvantages.  If  there  are  injury 
to  infants  or  small  children  and  the 
children  are  too  small  to  testify  on 
their  behalf,  then  the  parents  can¬ 
not  be  forced  to  testify  either.  Only 
if  there  is  a  case  where  serioiis  and 
unexplained  injuries  occur  while  the 
child  is  in  th  custody  of  the  parents 
and  the  parents  do  not  refute  this  in¬ 
jury,  can  the  court  accept  the  in¬ 
juries  as  actual  evidence.  In  other 
words,  the  injuries  have  to  happen 
while  the  court  is  aware  of  the 
child’s  being  with  its  parents. 

After  the  evidence  has  been 
shown,  then  there  is  a  pretrial  con¬ 
ference.  In  this  conference,  the 
counsel  and  the  court  meet  with 
each  other  to  reveal  all  known  facts 
and  opinions.  Sometimes  a  child 
abuse  case  can  be  resolved  in  these 
conferences,  but  if  it  cannot,  then 
they  go  to  the  fourth  stage,  which  is 
the  trial.  The  trial  takes  place  in  the 
privacy  of  the  judge’s  chambers, 
unless  the  parent  wants  a  public 
trial.  Here  the  facts  and  evidence 
are  brought  before  the  parents  and 
a  decision  is  made  as  to  whether  the 
child  is  returned  home  or  taken  out 
of  the  home. 


Move  towards  metrification  begins  in  U.S. 


Bv  DAN  GREER 
^  S  chart  Staff  Writer 

The  move  toward  metrification 
has  begun  in  the  United  States,  as  is 
easilv  noticed  by  a  trip  to  the  super- 
aiariet  or  by  listening  to  an  up- 
(fated  weather  reporting  station,  or 
‘  ^  ijmpiy  •*>>'  purchasing  rifle  am- 
uunibon,  fishing  lines,  or  other 
sporting  goods. 

The  fMeral  government  set  out  to 
be  one  of  the  major  instigators  of 
- “di - -  "■ 


the  change  as  indicated  by  Public 
Law  W-lM.  the  Metric  Conversion 
Act  signed  by  then  President 
Gcald  K.  Ford  in  December  1975, 
providing  for  appointment  of  a  17- 
aember  U.S.  metric  board  to  coor- 
inate  voluntary  changeover  to 
fnetric. 

But  when  Ford  took  nearly  a  year 
to  send  Congress  a  slate  of 


noniinees,  and  then  sent  up  only  14 
of  the  17,  election  time  was  coming 
around,  and  Congress  left  the  issue 
up .  to  the  Carter  administration, 
which  has  failed  to  send  up  a  sub¬ 
stitute  list,  leaving  the  metrification 
process  uncoordinated. 

Despite  those  s'tepg'^hnd  othefsf"' 
voluntary  pilot  prograihs  using- 
metric  measurements  have  been 
begun  by  multinational  U.S.  com¬ 
panies— including  the  major  auto 
firms,  I.B.M.,  Hewlett-Packard, 
Caterpillar  Tractor,  International 
Harvester,  Levi  Strauss,  Seven-Up, 
and  all  the  large  aircraft  and 
aerospace  firms.  These  companies 
are  under  pressure  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  it  is  in  their  best  iiv 
terest  as  far  as  foreign  trade  is  con¬ 
cerned,  to  conform.  Deadlines  for 
total  conversion  have  been  set  as 


early  as  1978  in  some  cases. 

But  the  question  remains:  “Will 
the  public  be  able  to  learn  the 
metric  system?”  According  to  a 
booklet  “Metrics  Made  Easy,” 
published  by  Barron’s  Educational 
Series,  Inc. ^  the  Anetfic  system  is  a 
“simpler  and  much  more  logical 
system  of  measuring  units  than  the 
one  used  in  the  United  States... (and 
is)  ....superior  to  ours  and.... much 
easier  to  use.” 

The  reputed  ease  of  metrics  aside 
from  its  oasis  on  multiples  of  10,  is 
the  fact  that  there  are  only  four 
basic  metric  units  (meter,  gram, 
liter,  and  degree  Celsius),  but 
Barron’s  booklet  itself  asks  the 
question,  “...you’re  probably  won¬ 
dering  how  you’re  going  to  learn  all 
those  with  strange  prefixes  in  front 
of  the  basic  unit  names....”  A  list  of 


those  prefixes  might  include  such 
Latin  and  Greek  terms  as  terra, 

figa,  mega,  myria,  kilo,  hecto, 
eka,  deci,  centi,  milli,  micro,  nano, 
pico,  femto,  and  atto. 

Also,  in  reality  there  are  more 
than  four.basic  units  to  remember^ 
capacity  is  measured  in  both  liters 
and  hectoHti^rs,  depending  upon  the 
substance  being  measuredf;  tem¬ 
perature  is  measured  both  in 
degrees  Celsius  and  Kelvins,  sur¬ 
face  and  volume  in  square  and 
cubic  meters,  torque  in  newtons, 
and  power  in  kilowat  hours. 

If  you  are  still  confused,  further 
definition  may  be  required. 
Specifically,  a  Kelvin  is  defined  as 
the  fraction  1/273.16  of  the  ther¬ 
modynamic  temperature  of  the 
triple  point  of  water.  A  liter  contains 
the  quantity  of  one  cubic  decimeter 


of  distilled  water  at  its  greatest  den¬ 
sity  or  at  a  temperature  of  39.2 
degrees  Fahrenheit  at  sea  level.  A 
gram  is  defined  as  the  weight  of  one 
cubic  centimeter  of  distillkl  water 
at  its  greatest  density,  or  the  weight 
.  of  one  tenth  of  the  capacity  of  a 
liter.  The  meter  is  equal  to  39.37  in¬ 
ches,  and  scientists  define  that 
length  as  1,650,763.73  wave  lengths 
of  the  orange-red  light  from  the 
isotope  krypton-86  measured  in  a 
vacuum,  or  a  distance  equal  to  one 
ten-millionth  the  distance  from  the 
North  Pole  to  the  equator  along  the 
meridian  of  the  earth  running 
through  Dunkirk,  France,  and  Bar¬ 
celona,  Sjpain.  It  all  begins  to  sound 
like  World  War  II  codes  one  would 
expect  to  find  tatooed  on  the  back  of 


a  Steve  Canyon  emissary. 

Still,  more  and  more  Americans 
should  begin  to  speak  this  new 
metric  tongue  since,  according  to 
Newsweek  Magazine,  “schools  in  all 
50  states  have  been  teaching  the 
metric  system  along  with  nonmetric 
measurement  since  1970,  and 
schools  in  32  states  are  committed  to 
teaching  the  metric  system  ex¬ 
clusively  at  some  point  in  the 
future.’ 

The  new  metric  readings  for 
weather  reports  are  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  common,  also.  The  U.S. 
.  Weather  Service,  after  lengthy 
-  preparation  and  public  comment, 
will  begin  its  total  conversion  next 
summer  with  the  introduction  of  a 
series  of  dated  steps. 


HOME  METRIC-AID 

SPOONFULS  WEIGHT  IN  OUNCES 


Vi  tsD  .  l.ZSmillililers 

./,  tsp  .  2.5  mill.liiers 

V.  ISP  .  3  75  milliliters 

j  isp  .  5  milliliters 

V4  tbis  ..  3  75  milliliters 

i/j  Ibis  .  7.5  milliliters 

V,  Ibis  .  11  25  milliliters 

ribl=-  15  milliliters 


7.09  grams 

i/joz.  .  14.17  grams 

y4  oz  .  21 .26  grams 

1  oz  .  28.35  grams 


OUNCES 

-A  OZ  ....  7.5  milliliters 

oz . .  15  milliliters 

%  oz  22  5  milliliters 


POUNDS- 

kilograms 

Vi  lb  ,113  kilograms 

y,  lb  ■ . 227  kilograms 

y,  lb  . 340  kilograms 

7  lb  .  454  kilograms 

1  kilogram  .  2  205  lbs 


30  milliliters 


CUPS 


V4  cup  . 
y»  cup  . 
Vz  cup 
%  cop 
V<  cop 


cop  . 


59  millililers 
79  milliliters 
1 10  milliliters 
157  milliliters 
177  mlllilileri 
236  millililers 


LENGTH 

1  inch  ...  2  54  centimelers 
1(001  30  48cenlimelers 

1  vard  .  91  44  centimeters 

(Wieet .  30  48  meters 

imile...  1  609  kilometers  < 
50mph  80  47kilomeler8/hr 


pints-quarts- 

GALLONS 

y,  P,0I  .  237  millililers 

1  omi  .  <73  milliliters 

'  qo3r1  .  946  3  millililers 

1  gallon 


temperature 

,9.  f  .  0"  Celsius 

c . .  ....  20*  Celsius 

100'  Celsius 


3785  millilltete 


212' 

SQUARE  MEASURE 

1  30  in  .  6.452 sq.cm 

M  (I  .  929  sq.  cm 

1  ta  yd  .  8361  sq.  cm 

1  acre  4047  sq.  meters 


METRIC  CONVERSION  CARD 
Approximate  Conversions 
to  Metric  Measures 

When  Mulliply 

Symbol  You  Know  _  by  To  Find  S 

LENGTH  (speed) 

in  inches  2  5  centimeters 

(t  feet  30  centimeters 

vd  yards  0.9  meters 

mi  miles  ^  _  1-6  kilometers 

AREA  _ _ _ 


in’ 


square  inches 
square  (eet 
square  yards 
square  miles 


6.5 


acres 


square 

centimelers 

square 

meters 

square 

meters 

square 

kilometers 

hectares 


ounces 
pounds 
short  Ions 
(2000  lb) 


grams 

kilograms 

tonnes 


teaspoons 
tablespoons 
fluid  ounces 
cups 
pints 
quarts 
gallons 
cubic  feel 


0.24 

047 

0.95 


millililers 

milliliters 

milliliters 

liters 


liters 


yd’  cubic  yards 


liters 

liters 

cubic 

meters 

cubic 

meters 


TEMPERATURE (exact) 

“Fahrenheit"  5/9  (alter  Celsius 
temperature 


subtract¬ 
ing  32) 


‘Not  so  great,’ 
says  Scruggs 


By  DAN  GREER 
Chart  Staff  Writer 


I  suppose  I’m  not  radically  op- 
>ed  to  the  switch  to  metrics,’  said 


pos( 

Dr.  William  Scruggs,  assistant 

Brofessor  of  mathematics  “It’s  just 
lat  everyone  says  metrics  are  such 
a  great  thing,  and  they’re  not.” 

The  “wh^  behind  the  switch  to 
metrics  is  simple,  according  to 
Scruggs.  “I’ll  tell  you  who  wants 
'this  change;  it’s  the  people  in  the  in¬ 
ternational  market  and  the  scien¬ 
tists.  The  former  already  have 
metrics  and  think  everyone  else 
should  have  them,  too,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  invented  them. 

Despite  Dr.  Scruggs’  lack  of  faith 
in  the  metrics  system  he  conceded 
that  “it’s  inevitable  that  we’ll 
change  over.  We  have  to;  it’s  the 
law. 


“And  when  it  comes  to  common 
kitchen  measurements,  the  cup, 
teaspoon,  tablespoon,  and  pint  are 
very  nice  measurements,  whereas 
with  metrics  we  will  have  some 
ungodly  fraction  of  milliliters.  For 
recipe  purposes,  there  will  have  to 
be  new  cups,  teaspoons,  and 
tablespoons  made  to  fit  metric 
quantifies,  and  to  do  away  with 
metric  decimals.  When  housewives 
put  out  recipes,  they’ll  have  to 
change.  It’ll  be  esi^ecially  difficult  if 
have  something  that  is  sup- 


you 


posed  to  serve  eight,  and  you  w-ant 
fllh 


Most  other  countries  of  the  world  use  a  simpler  and 
much  more  logical  system  of  measuring  units  than 
the  one  used  in  the  United  States.  It  is  called  the 
metric  system.  The  metric  system  is  so  superior  to 
ours  and  so  much  easier  to  use  that  it  is  rapidly 
replacing  the  customary  system  for  every  measure¬ 
ment  usage  in  the  United  States.  The  Metric  Conver¬ 
sion  Act  passed  by  Congress  in  1975  provides  for 
voluntary  conversion  activities  within  the  next  ten 
years,  but  change  is  occurring  so  rapidly  that  it 
seems  unlikely  any  deadline  for  total  conversion  will 
have  to  be  set.  You  may  already  have  noticed  the 
change  taking  place  around  you.  Road  signs  show¬ 
ing  metric  distance  units  are  appearing,  and  towns 
that  were  once  50  miles  away  are  now  80  kilometers 
away.  Supermarkets  have  already  packaged  prod¬ 
ucts  with  weights  or  volumes  shown  in  metric  mea¬ 
sures.  But  regardless  of  whenand  where  you  begin  to 
notice  the  change,  one  thing  is  certain.  Metrication  is 
coming  to  America. 


SCRUGGS  MADE  SEVERAL 
points  in  opposition  to  the  metric 
switch,  however.  He  complained, 
“There  will  have  to  be  two  sets  of 
everything  for  years.  Years!  Scien¬ 
tific  projects  and  industry  should 
change  over,  but  why  perpetrate 
these  things  into  eveiwone’s  lives? 
Actually,  everyone  that  needs  it 
already  nas  it,  and  if  I  got  the  chan¬ 
ce.  I’d  vote  against  it.” 

As  far  as  the  present  situation  is 
concerned,  Scruggs  said  that  “there 
are  a  lot  of  people  who  presently 
work  in  both  systems,  but  a  whole 
heck  of  a  lot  more  are  working  in 
just  one,  and  the  minority  in  this 
case  are  perpetrating  the  change  on 
the  majority.” 

Scruggs  went  on  to  say  that  “njost 
examples  in  favor  are  scientific. 
But,  ne  asked,  ‘‘what  about  prac¬ 
tical  purposes?”  According  to 
Scruggs,  ‘‘The  folk  system  of 
measurements  we  now  use  was 
developed  for  convenience  sake, 
and  it  is  the  most  practical  system 
of  the  two.  We  measure  horses  in 
‘hands,’  and  everyone  has  a  hand. 
We  measure  distance  in  feet  and  in¬ 
ches,  which  are  nice  measurements, 
since  most  men’s  fwt  are  about  a 
foot  long,  and  the  joint  on  the  index 
finger  is  about  equal  to  an  inch.  T() 
me  it  is  much  nicer  to  be  six  foot  tall 
than  1.82  meters.  Also,,  the  change 
from  pounds  to  grams  is  a  strange 
shift.  When  you  put  something  on  a 
gram  scale,  you  re  not  weighing  it, 
you’re  massing  it. 


to  serve  three.  Then  you  wfll  have  to 
divide  1.8374  by  8  thirds  to  get  the 
new  recipe  quantities.  I’m  really 
anxious  to  see  what  they’re  going  to 
do  with  all  those  cooking  volumes; 
whether  they’ll  buy  new  cookbooks 
or  what.  That’s  going  to  be  yery  in¬ 
teresting.  And  1  don’t  think  the 
housewives  of  this  nation  know 
what’s  coming.  When  they  find  out, 
they’ll  really  be  angry. 


“AS  FOR  THE  WEATHER,”  said 
Dr.  Scruggs,  “the  change  from 
Fahrenheit  to  Celsius  is  probably 
the  weakest  change  of  all.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  temperature  ranges 
from  0-100  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
whereas  it  ranges  from  about  -15  to 
37  degrees  Celsius.  Fahrenheit  also 
has  another  advantage,  and  that  is 
its  finer  calibrations. 

“The  thir^  here  is  expense,”  said 
Scruggs.  “To  change  the  roadsigns 
alone  will  cost  millions  of  dollars. 
Some  people  claim  this  is  no  big 
deal,  since  new  jobs  will  be  created, 
but  tWy’re  wrong.  The  same  people 
who  are  doing  the  work  now  will  just 
have  more  to  do.  Road  crews  for 
example,  will  take  their  little  oi’ 
time  to  put  up  the  little  ol’  signs. 

“As  far  as  the  road  signs  are  con-  i 
cerned,”  Scruggs  complained,  ! 
“being  in  tune  with  international 
measurements  doesn’t  make  sense. 
When  Europeans  come  here  to  rent 
a  car,  and  as  they  drive  they  see  K 
on  the  signs  and  55  on  the 
speedometer,  so  there  should  be  no 
problems.  And  when  Americans  on 
the  Autobahn  to  Koln  see  a  sign  that 
says  there  are  200  kilometers  to  go  ^ 
and  the  speedometer  says  they  ar 
traveling  at  100  kilometers  per  houi 
they  can  easily  figure  out  it  will  tak' 
them  two  hours.’  v 


Cfeft,  Kiida\  S«^3l.  t«r: 


Rick  Jones  new  faculty 


in  art  department 


Bj  lURRKN  PISH XI  \N 
*1  kart  NUff  Rfparirr 
A  ne^  iTkftnbrr  ol  tftc  art  depart- 
tcwml  jCinccJ  Sr^them  s  faculty  this 
>efcr  He  comes  froin  Pavtcfi. 'Ohx;. 
wtere  he  lawni  art  at  the  Sinclair 
Cor^rTT-iaulv  CoJirae  from  19'73  TT 
He  received  hi?  t^.chclcr  of  fine  arts 
»t  XNaghl  State  Inixrrsjty  m 
D«}tc!R.  aiid  he  irostcr  of  fine  arts 
w  Bs^.iiTKjfe,  Marvb nd  He  has 
heett  itesifibed  by  his  colleagues  as 
cur;|rr««i  and  having  a  good  rap¬ 
port  «v»>  his  Mudents  He  is 
nsamed  and  has  a  si\  nwiih  oW 
diuiEhter  His  name  is  Rnrli  Jones, 
srxl  one  «tjuld  tend  to  agree  that  he 
IS  hao^-,  U-.  be  here  I’m  impressed 
with  the  facxilP .  the  administration. 
Lh-e  stvKierits,  and  the  art  center  l  A-e 
neser  met  such  fnendlv  people 
ihn  have  been  extremelN  Vipful 
and  I  just  kn^  It  here 
Jones  began  his  formal  education 
at  age  9  b\  attending  Saturday  mor- 


aing  art  classes  at  the  Dayton  Art 
InsSti  "  ‘  •  -*  •*-  - 


InsGtule  His  parents  realiied  their 
son  s  interest  in  art  and  encouraged 
him  to  continue  the  classes  As  he 
peu  older,  his  interests  in  art  grew 
al»  He  then  noted  that  his  parents 
became  less  encouraging.’  he  ad¬ 
ded.  Thev  wanted  me  to  oecome  a 
doctor  or ’a  lawver.  thev  did  not 
think  I  could  have  a  vocation  in  the 
field  of  art.  vou  know,  typical  paren¬ 
ts  ■■ 


Despite  his  parents’  hesitations 
Jones  entered  college  and  majored 
" - of  f— 


in  art,  receiving  his  master  of  fine 
arts  at  Baltimore.  During  his 
college  career  many  of  his  art  in¬ 
structors  employed  strict  measures 
of  teaching,  giving  “no  respect  or 
freedom  to  the  student”  When  he 
first  started  leaching,  he  employed 
these  same  strict  m«nods.  He  soon 
found  that  because  of  these 


/1!^\ 


Everyone  is  invited  to  have 
lunch  with  us  daily  from  1 1 
a.m.  until  2 :30  p.m. 
Monday  through  Saturday. 


^  e  feature  excellent 
gourmet  sandwiches  and 

Chinese  food  for  an  average 
price  of  two  bucks. 

^ou  can’t  beat  it! 


Also  remember  to  put  these 
nights  on  your  calendar : 
Monday-Keg  party  and 
Monday  nite  football 
on  T.V. 

Tuesday-Lucky  Lady  Nite 


i81-244t  Xorthpark  Mall 


methods,  ’’the  students  disliked  me, 
Thev  couldn’t  relate  to  me,  they 
treated  me  more  like  a  father  image 
than  an  instructor” 

Jones  realized  that  these  par¬ 
ticular  methods  had  railed  so  he 
changed  them.  “The  methods  I  use 
now  are  my  own.  I’ve  developed 
them  through  trial  and  error”  He 
added.  “I  would  observe  other  in¬ 
structors  but  most: ;  I  would  talk  to 
the  students."  He  savs  his  methods 
involve  giving  the  student  more 
freedom  and  to  let  the  student  think 
for  himself.  “I  like  to  see  them  get 
off  on  the  right  foot” 


Applying  these  methods  his  ro[e 


as  an  art  instructor  at  Southern, 
Jones  said,  “I  feel  that  I’m  in  a 
position  here  to  take  beginning 
students  and  give  them  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  fundamentals 


of  art,  to  open  their  eves,  and  to 
them  (0  see”  He  believes  that 


teach  ti.. _ _  _ 

his  methods  have  proved  successful 
at  the  community  college  and  hopes 
that  their  success  continues  here. 

In  switching  from  a  two-year  com¬ 
munity  college  to  a  four-year 
college,  there  are  bound  to  be  dif¬ 
ferences.  Jones  has  found  there  to 
be  two  major  differences. 

“The  primary  difference  I’ve 
found  are  the  students;  ”  he  then  ad¬ 
ded  that  “the  students  here  seem  to 
be  much  more  serious  about  their 
artwork  and  tend  to  have  a  more 
mature  attitude,  also.” 


tXsh?w»ay‘ nfght’iMhe  Jfcenter  as 
n  fseries  of  clSsical  motion  pictures.  The  sen^ is  spo^ 


1927  c 


Secondly  Jones  was  employed  at 

— 1_:_  - /-.-ii - -  - 


Sinclair  Community  College  as  a 
part-time  instructor  rather  than  a 
Full-time  instructor.  This  meant  that 
in  order  to  make  ends  meet,  he 
would  have  to  hold  down  other  jobs, 
thus  taking  time  away  which  could 
be  spent  developing  his  artwork.  He 
related.  “As  a  working  artist,  I 
wasn’t  able  to  put  mv  all  into  my 
art."  Now  that  he  is  a  full-time  in¬ 
structor  at  Southern,  he  doesn’t 
need  to  hold  down  other  jobs  to  sup¬ 
port  his  family  as  he  did  in  Davton. 
This  gives  him  more  time  to  develop 
his  art. 


Keaton’s  ‘mastery’  shown 


One  goal,  common  to  most  artists, 
is  to  create  at  least  one  work  of  art 
which  will  be  referred  to  as  a 
masterpiece.  Jones  believes  he  has 
yet  to  create  a  masterpiece, 

grimarily  because  of  his  age.  He 
oes  feel,  how-ever,  that  he  has  a 
grasp  of  what  it  takes  to  create  one. 

“What  makes  a  masterpiece?  As 
you  look  back  over  the  history  of 
masterpieces  they  showed  the 

Rublic  something  new.  something 
lat  they  had  never  seen  before.  I 
uess  ah  artist  struggles  his  entire 
at  poinl  of  I 


nfe  to  reach  that  poinl  of  creativity 
which  enables  him  to  produce  that 
type  of  work.” 


It  came  out  at  the  height  of  Buster 
Keaton’s  career  and  is  considered 
by  most  film  authorities  as  one  of 
his  masterpieces.  The  film  is 
“College’  ’  and  it  will  be  shown  at 
7:30  p.m.  Tuesday  at  the  Spiva  Arts 
Center  as  the  first  in  the  Spiva  film 
series  of  outstanding  motion  pic¬ 
tures. 

It’s  been  called  “a  fresh  and  fun¬ 
ny  display  of  all  the  master’s  tricks 
and  turns,  crammed  with  invention, 
performed  with  utter  mastery. 
Right  now,  because  of  the  ironic 
reversal  of  modes  and  manners 
among  the  counterculturistic,  it’s 
more  contemporary  in  surprising 
and  subtle  ways  than  Keaton  him¬ 
self  could  ever  have  forseen.” 

The  67  minute  film  was  made  in 
1927.  Directed  by  James  Horne,  it 
stars  Keaton,  Bryan  Foy,  Florence 
Turner^  Ann  Cornwall,  Harold 
Goodwinn,  and  Snitz  Edwards. 

The  plot  centers  on  the  desire  of  a 


shy  bookworm  (Keaton)  ostracized 
because  of  a  speech  he  made  on 
“The  Curse  of  Alhletics”  to  recover 
his  popularity  on  the  playing  field, 
n  the  process,  he  wins  the  gin. 


In 


The  film  has  various  surprises. 
Beyond  its  inadvertently  campy 
tone  (most  of  the  students  appear  to 
'  lauor 


have  postponed  their  graduations  at 


least ‘lO  years,  slightly  jowly  and 
suspiciously  heavy  in  their 


_ ^ _ ^  _ ^  . .  campus 

sweaters  and  tiny  beanies)  and 
beyond  the  master  s  familiar  poker- 
faced  performance,  the  movie  has 
three  flights  of  acrobatic  virtuosity 
unsurpassed  in  any  work. 

In  a  soda  fountain  scene,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  hero,  a  novice  soda  jerk, 
pretends  to  be  a  high-flying  juggler 
of  ice  cream  scoops  and  milkshake 
holders  and  creates  a  hilarious 
ballet  of  assumed  aplomb  and  ac¬ 
tual  continuous  disaster,  generating 
a  virtual  fugue  of  missed  trajec¬ 
tories.  amidst  splats,  splashes,  and 
plops. 


Then  in  a  restaurant 
Keaton,  an  inept  waiter,  deliv( 
the  coup  de  gras  to  one  of  l 
hallowed  standards  of  slai 
stick— his  complete  backward  tu 
ble  and  recovery  with  tray  still 
tact,  after  the  inevitable  swinr 
door  collision,  is  perfection  itself 
The  third  stunning  display  is  „ 
painstakingly  detailed  purgatory jde 
his  attempt  to  master  track  ai^wl 
field.  Solitarily,  almost  sneakily, gas 
tries  first  one,  then  another  even 
only  to  have  the  hostility  dSt 
inanimate  objects  themselvfl  : 
defeat  him:  the  pole  breaks  intSim 
pole  vault,  for  instance;  the  hur&ipe 
topple  over  one  by  one  •  the  hj^isa 
jump  bar  falls  off  just  as  Iki,, 
finisning  his  tremendous  maradKijlix 
waybacK  approach;  the  hamnieco 
and  chain  lurches  out  of  control 
leading  him  spastically  all  over  tk  01 
place,  like  a  trout  on  a  line,  et  " 
dangering  life  and  limb 
Admissu 


Jmission  is  by  season  ticket  orl 
per  single  admission. 
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HIS  CIA  CODE  NAME  IS  CONDOR. 
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Play’s  production  staff  chosen 


Theatrical  productions  do  not 
magically  spring  into  being  without 
a  tremendous  amount  of  unseen  and 
unapplauded  behind-the-scenes 
work.  ‘‘Mother  Courage  and  Her 
Children, ’’  the  first  major  theatre 
production  of  the  season  is  no  ex¬ 
ception.  The  theatre  faculty  has 
choosen  students  from  their  theatre 
lab  classes  and  other  persons  who 
expressed  interest  as  the  production 
staff. 

Designing  the  set  is  new  faculty 
member  Sam  Clausen  and  assisting 
him  are  Cheryl  Bayne.  Dwight  Can-  Rogi 
non.  Dan  Greer,  Phil  Oglesby,  Bud-  anal 


dy  Probert,  Kaime  Woody,  Carol 
Mell,  Scott  Lorenz,  Tom  Johnson 
and  Howard  Gardner. 

Designing  the  costurfies  is  senior 
student  Ray  Lee  and  the  faculty 
member  in  charge  is  Joyce 
Bowman.  A  large  crew  is  needed  to 
build  the  costumes  for  such  an  ex¬ 
tensive  cast  with  it’s  historical 
aspect.  On  the  crew  are;  Missy  Pat- 
chin,  John  Early,  Melinda  Hilson, 
Henry  Heckert,  Bert  Fleeman.  B.J. 
Cawyer,  Betsy  Copple,  Mark 
Harris,  Rita  Henry,  Linda  Cannon, 
Molly  Paul,  Debbie  Jones,  Sy 
Rogers,  Kris  Heffley,  Christie  Bose 
ana  Lisa  Renfrow. 


Bonnie  Christeson  is  designing  the 
lighting  for  the  show  and  helping 
her  execute  her  lighting  plot  are 
John  Early  (crew  chief),  Mike 
Williams,  Bert  Fleeman,  Henry 
Heckert,  Nelda  Lux,  Denise 
Wealing,  and  Tina  Eberle. 

Make-up  will  be  designed  by  Jen- 
\ny  Blaylock  and  the  crew  consists  of 
Cheryl  Bayne,  Betsy  Coppl^  Gary 
Evans  and  Denise  Wesling.  Proper¬ 
ties  will  be  handled  by  Randy 
Smith,  Sheryl  Carr  and  Scott  Mar¬ 
tin.  B.J.  Cawyer  will  be  designing 
and  executing  the  hair  styles.  In 
charge  of  business  and  publicity  is 


Kaime  Woody  and  Henry  Hekert  is 
in  charge  of  program  continuity  ana 

^^Sound  effects  will  be  crewed  by 
Robert  LaRose,  Gary  Evans, 
Denise  Wesling  and  Bert  Fleeman. 

Once  the  production  is  on  we 
boards,  most  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  show  running  smoothly  will 
be  in  the  hand  of  the  stage  manager. 
Senior  student  Galen  Augustus  was 
choosen  for  the  position. 

“Mother  Courage  and 
Children, ’’  direct^  by  Duane  Hunt, 
will  open  October  19  and  play 
through  October  22. 


Brown  wants  sociology  '‘to  live' 


RICK  VOLLMER 


By  KATHY  LACEY 
Chart  Staff  Reporter 
“My  goal  in  this  school  is  to  refine 
my  teaching  techniques,  to  learn 
from  the  students,  to  bring 
sociology  to  life  to  all  studen¬ 
ts— even  those  who  are  not  sociology 
majors,”  stated  Ms.  Christine 
« Brown,  sociology  instructor  at 
Southern  for  the  past  year. 

Born  in  Miami  and  raised  in  the 
Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri 
area,  Ms.  Brown  has  attended  five 
colleges  and  is  presently  enrolled  at 
Oklanoma  State  University.  She  is 
working  toward  her  doctorate  there 
after  receiving  her  bachelor’s 
degree  from  Northeastern 
Oklahoma  State  University  in  1974 
and  her  master’s  degree  From  the 
Universitv  of  Arkansas  in  1975. 


The  attractive,  yet  single,  24- 
year-old  is  kept  active  by  various 
means.  She  is  an  adviser  for  the 
Greek  sorority  Lambda  Beta  Phi 
and  enjoys  working  with  the  girls. 
One  of  her  most  interesting  hobbies 
is  raising  jumping  and  riding  hor¬ 
ses.  She  presently  owns  two  and  is 

Blanning  to  participate  this  year  for 
le  first  time  in  contests.  Almost  all 
of  her  leisure  time  is  spent  with 
them  in  Oklahoma. 

ANOTHER  TIME,  money,  and 
thought  absorbing  feature  in  which 
Ms.  Brown  is  deeply  in  sociological 
research  which  serves  as  a  major 
part  of  her  career.  Ms.  Brown  ex¬ 
plained  her  career  choice,  “I  like 
leaching;  I  wouldn’t  be  here  if  I 
didn’t  enioy  it.  I  have  been  a  resear- 


i^ollmer  anticipated  career 
In  field  of  library  science 


Bv  MARIE  CESELSKI 
Chart  Staff  Reporter 
Combination  educator,  sports  en- 
;t  and  fonuer  spy.  Southern’s 
[boo  to  the  polincal  science 
jrtrnent  is  a  bearded  29  year  old 
originally  anticipated  a  career 
a  librarian. 

iTben  I  was  at  Southwestern 
jlf  University  (W’ichita,  Kansas) 
sarted  out  in  library  science  but 
pr  advisor  directed '  me  towards 
ijbcal  science,”  the  instructor 
ail 

'I  wasn’t  your  basic  campus  ac- 
^  In  fact.  I  was  kind  of  a 
pard,”  he  added. 

Bxk  Vollmer  is  a  product  of  an 
kbhoma  City,  Okla.^  childhood 
0i  a  graduate  of  Wichita  State 
iirversity  (Kansas).  He  received 
s  master’s  degree  last  December 
Kb  a  major  in  foreign  affairs  and 
(eroational  law.  Last  semester  he 
,  ight  at  Kansas  Newman  College. 
TToplin  was  the  first  to  offer  me  a 
■tract.  So  I  took  it.  I’m  what’s 
'  Bwn  as  a  visiting  instructor  but  I 
BJdn't  mind  staying  on  longer 
ba  a  year,  ”  he  explained . 

.4CC0RDING  TO  RICK,  as  he 
refers  to  be  called  by  his  students, 
ere  was  an  opening  in  the  political 
Bence  department  for  either  him- 
eif  or  an  instructor  for  the 
toposed  para-legal  program.  If  in 
ie  future  the  program  were  ac- 
ipted  by  Missouri  s  coordinating 
lard  for  higher  education  he 
Irfinitely  would  not  be  offered 
■other  contract. 

“Outside  of  the  fact  that  I  got  a 
Irtmg  ticket  my  first  week  at 
Hiool,  I  like  it  here.  It’s  very  much 
k  small  type  of  campus  I’m  used 
k^RicksaiSr  ^  .  , 

“Earlier  in  the  summer  I  had 
kcght  about  shaving  off  the  beard. 
Iftff  I  saw  everybody  else  ( faculty ) 

I  decided  to  keep  if  and  play  the 
•We  radical  looking  image,  the 
•tnictorsaid.  , 

"I  can’t  get  used  to  the  idea  of 
f«g  called  Mr.  Vollmer  or  Sir 
■oe  of  my  students  aren’t  that 
Jbch  younger  and  I  don’t  like 
«mg  I’m  old,”  he  added. 

G«ng  to  law  school  was  never  a 
*s^tjc  idea  for  Vollmer.  He  has 
•*idered,  however,  running  for 
local  political  office  whenever 
^hereever  he  settles  down. 
.There’s  a  tremendous  amount  oi 
apathy.  There  are  positions  up 
'[^a’abs  to  anybody.  Situations  like 
k  l^d  to  people  like  Vern  Miller 
the  state  line,”  he  com- 
Wited  ,  . 

i^,*ferience  as  a  student  has  led 
Jito  believe  that  student  govern- 
I?  18  useless  and  does  not  serve  a 
U  good  forum  for  future  in- 
"Y«nent 

activist  role  was  somewhat 
while  in  college  but  he  did 
te  in  several  pwliticaliy 


who  wanted  to  get  together  and 
talk/’  he  explained. 

Ritual  for  the  meeting  was  the 
passing  of  a  bowl  of  turnips  which 
each  member  would  sample. 

“You  know,  I  never  did  know  the 
significance  of  the  turnips,”  said 
Rick. 

VOLLMER  REFERS  to  himself 
as  an  independent  voter  But 
acknowledges  he  never  voted  for 
anybody  but  a  Democrat. 

Unpopular  as  it  may  seem,  J  sup¬ 
ported  McGovern  in  the  ’72  election. 
I  believed  that  Carter  was  the  right 
one  in  ’76  but  I  honestly  believe  now 
that  he’s  just  a  one  term  president,” 
he  said.  i 

Rick  believes  that  Carter  is  not 
making  strong  decisions  on  many 
issues  out  that  only  time  will  tell  if 
he’ll  be  able  to  run  again. 

“One  thing  I’ll  say  for  him  (Car¬ 
ter),  he’s  a  fantastic  politician,’ 
Vollmer  commented. 

He  predicts  that  Howard  Baker 
will  be  the  Republican  contender  for 
the  1980  election  and  that  Governor 
Jerry  Brown  of  California  will  be 
strong  in  the  Democratic  Party. 

Three  and  a  half  years  of 
Follmer’s  life  were  spent  in  the 
Phillipines  and  England  with  the 
Air  Force.  _  „  , 

“In  1970  Uncle  Sam  called  on  me. 
I  was  in  security  and  radio  analysis; 
in  other  words,  I  was  an  electronic 
spy.  The  old  cloak  and  dagger 
routine,”  Rick  said. 

after  causing  some  trouble 
with  correspondence  to  his 
congressperson  Vollmer  was  sent 
home  early.  A  friend  stationed 
elsewhere,  mvolved  with  a  similar 
situation,  was  also  sent  home  early. 

“I  was  writing  some  letters  about 
the  conditions  in  the  Air  Force. 
They  were  passed  on  from  person  to 
person  ana  finally  just  ended  up 
with  the  superior  with  whom  the 


problem  had  originated.  So  they 
sent  me  back,”  Rick  said. 

Vollmer  feels  that  with  the  new 
volunteer  army  there  is  definitely  a 
difference  in  the  quality  of  those 
enlisting  as  opposed  to  those  who 
had  formerly  been  drafted. 

He  said  fhat  had  there  been  a 
volunteer  army  earlier,  and  he  was 
not  drafted,  ne  would  not  have 
fought  in  that  war. 

According  to  Vollmer  95  percent 
of  the  American  people  are  ignorant 
about  the  Panama  (Janal  situation. 

“They  all  think  we  have  a  right  to 
it  and  mat  we  own  it.  Truth  is  that 
we  never  did  and  there’s  no  reason 
why  the  Panamanians  shouldn’t 
want  it,”  he  said. 

VOLLMER  COMMENTED  about 
the  neutron  bomb,  the  “People 
Bomb”,  by  saying  he  did  not  forsee 
the  possibility  of  use  in  the  UnitM 
States  but  maybe  somewhere  in  the 
Middle  East.  ,  , 

“Actually,  we  have  a  tremendous 
arsenal  already  and  they’re  going  to 
make  them  (bombs)  no  matter 
what/’  said  Rick.  . 

Voflmer  is  29  years  old,  single. 


and  says  he  is  “available.”  He 
believes  that  equality  for  women  is 
the  same  basic  problem  as  racial 

dwi’t  forsee  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment’s  being  passed.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  have  nothing  against  it 
but  other  people  will  just  not  allow 
government  to  legislate  their 
ideas,”  Rick  said. 

He  does  forsee,  however, 
discrimination  of  sex  being  handled 
case  by  case  even  though  it  is  a  very 
slow  process. 


ch  sociologist  before  ana  aidn’t  ever 
think  I  would  teach.  Now  my  resear¬ 
ch  takes  second  place  to  my 
teaching.”  Currently  studying 
vagabondism,  she  feels  that  she  win 
always  alternate  between  teaching 
and  research  or  will  continue 
research  while  teaching. 

Deeply  involved  and  quite  learned 
in  the  sociology  fields  she  has  visited 
Mexico  in  studying  Mexican- 
Americans  and  has  analyzed  aging 
in  areas  of  the  Southwest.  Hopefully 
she  will  be  able  to  apply  her  Christ¬ 
mas  vacation  toward  study  of  the 
stratification  system  in  Hawaii,  she 
says. 

Ms.  Brown,  after  teaching  at  the 
University  of  Arkansas  for  one 
year,  came  to  Southern  and  notices 
and  likes  the  difference.  “The 
students  at  Southern  are  more  work 
oriented,  not  in  terms  of  class  work 
but  in  terms  of  career  orientation 
than  the  students  at  the  University 
of  Arkansas  are.  I  like  serious 
career  orientation  because  I’m  a 
career  oriented  person  myself— I 
can  identify  with  that.  1  think  the 
students  are  more  serious  here  than 
the  majority  of  students  there.”  She 
was  also  glad  to  see  that  there  was 
less  faculty  conflict  here  than  other 
places  where  she  has  studied,  done 
research,  and  taught. 

Relating  research  techniques  and 
findings  to  the  text  creates  Ms. 
Brown’s  vigorous  method  of 
teaching.  By  interesting  the  studen¬ 
ts  she  feels  that  it  makes  her  a  bet¬ 
ter  teacher,  when  engaged  in 
research,  to  share  personal 
thoughts  and  experiences.  ‘I  feeUn 
teaching  sociology,  which  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  teaching  anything  else, 
that  to  get  the  students  actively  par¬ 
ticipating  in  class  and  outside  of 
class  in  learning  about  sociology  is 


important.  I  think  it’s  goocT  for 
to  oe  able  to  see  what  they’re 
doing.” 


MS.  BROWN  DEFINES  sociplogy 
as  “the  scientific  study  of  society 
and  has  “an  interest  in  human  in¬ 
teraction,  and  that’s  what  sociology 
is  all  about— it’s  just  a  curiosity  I’ve 
always  had.”  'Her  teaching  ob¬ 
jective  is  “to  try  to  break  down  the 
components  of  society,  analyze  why 
they  are  the  way  they  are,  put  it 
back  together  then,  so  people  will 
have  a  pretty  good  view  of  why  they 
are  acting  the  way  they  are”  in 
social  circumstances. 

After  many  years  of  sociological 
training,  Ms.  Brown  commented 
about  her  everyday  life.  “I  don’t 
think  I  ever  take  oft  my  sociologist 
hat.  I  analyze  everything  that 
doesn’t  involve  me  personafly- if  1 
am  eating  or  if  I  am  out  on  a  date  I 
am  not  analvzing  my  own  actions.  It 
is  difficult  for  a  person  to  do  that—  a 
psychiatrist  can’t  do  it,  a 
psychologist  can’t  do  it,  but  in  any 
social  situation,  once  you  have  a 
trained  eye  I  don’t  think  you  ever 
take  that  hat  off,  it’s  just  not 
something  that  you  do  for  eight 
hours  and  then  quit.” 

To  teach  at  the  University  of 
California  in  Berkeley  is  one  of  her 
wildest  dreams.  It  being,  of  course, 
the  top  school  in  sociology  and 
although  very  difficult  to  be  ac- 
cepteaas  a  student,  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  are  chosen  with  even  greater 
selection.  WTiere  as  probably  every 
good  sociology  teacher’s  utmos't 
Uet  unsaid)  dream  is  to  teach  at 
Berkeley,  Ms.  Brown,  in  admitting 


‘keley, 

it  added  that  she  knew  , 
sociologists  who  would  get 
laugh  seeing  it  in  print. 


lot 


oT 

big 


tennis  AND  GOLF  are  sports  in 
which  Rick  personally  participates 
and  sports  in  general  are  his  hobby. 

“I  enjoy  an  sports  and  look  for¬ 
ward  to  seeing  the  school  teams.  I 
especially  want  to  s^  the  soccer 
teaminaction  ”  he  said. 

Recently  a  friend  introduced  him 
to  sailing  and  he  plans  to  spend 
several  weekends  on  the  water . 

He  likes  to  travel  and  his  most 
recent  bachelor  adventures  have 
taken  him  to  New  Mexico  and 
Nevada. 

“1  plan  on  seeing  the  Ozarks  now, 
said  Rick. 


Law  enforcement 
gets  4-year  degree 


Tryouts  scheduled  for  ‘Eileen’ 

^  ...  .....  Diith  ic  ihp  plHpr  sister 


“Everyone  is  welcome,”  Milton 
Brietzke  emphasized  about  the 
tryouts  for  the  next  major  produi:- 
tion,  “My  Sister  Eileen,’  which  will 
take  place  at  2  p.m.  Wednesday,  Oc¬ 
tober  5  in  Taylor  Auditorium.  Briet¬ 
zke  will  be  casting  14  men  and  6 
women  and  is  encouraging 
everyone  (not  just  majors)  to  tryoui 
for  this  modern  classic  comedy. 

“My  Sister  Eileen”  is  a  madcap 
comedy  about  two  country  girls  and 
their  adventures  in  a  basement 
apartment  in  Greenwich  Village. 
EHleen  is  the  younger,  pretty  sister, 
who’s  trying  to  m^e  it  in  the  show 
biz  world  and  attracting  more  men 


than  jobs.  Ruth  is  the  elder  sister 
with  literary  aspirations  who  trys  to 
take  care  of  Eileen.  The  apartment 
has  a  few  drawbacks  including  an 
obnoxious  hole  of  a  kitchen,  and 
various  dregs  of  village  life  that 
wander  through,  especially  the  lan¬ 
dlord  Appopolous.  The  play  scans  a 
12  month  period  in  the  village  with 
the  sisters’  experiences  concluding 
with  part  of  the  Brazilian  Nayy 
followng  Eileen  home  in  an  in¬ 
ternational  incident.  ’ 

Brietzke  will  direct  the  produc¬ 
tion,  Sam  Clausen  will  design  the  set 
and  Joyce  Bowman  will  be  in 
charge  of  costumes. 


degree  inlaw  enforcement. 

Eight  new  courses  will  begin  as  a 

Bart  of  the  program.  Included  in 
leseare; 

Probation  and  Parole— A  study 
of  presentence  investigations, 
predicting  parole  behavior,  super¬ 
vision  practices,  legal  aspects. 

Criminal  Evidence  —  An  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  rules  of  evidence. 
Admissibility,  presumptions,  in¬ 
ferences  and  burden  of  proof,  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  hearsay  rule. 

Criminal  investigation  11  —  A 
study  of  methods  tor  investigating 
major  cases,  development  of  leads, 
sources  of  information  and  specific 
offenses. 

_ _  Basic  Photography  —  Lecture  and 

and  Parole,  and  Corrections.”  lab  procedures  for  use  of  cameras 

According  to  James  K.  Maupin  lenses,  developing  negatives  and 
dean  of  technology,  “The  four-year  prints  and  enlargjng. 


With  the  imolementation  of  a  new 
four-year  degree  program  in 
“Criminal  Justice  Administration, 
Missouri  Southern  will  be  onlv  in¬ 
stitution  in  the  central  United 
States  which  “combines  the  elemen¬ 
ts  of  a  baccalaureate  degree,  a 
regional  crime  lab  and  a  regional 
police  training  ac?idemy  on  a 
college  campus,”  according  to  a 
description  of  the  program  by  Don 
Seneker,  director  of  law  en¬ 
forcement. 

The  degree  program  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  state  coordinating  b 
oard  on  July  23  of  this  year.  It  will 
basically  be  a  “law  enforcement” 
degree  with  areas  of  specialization 
being  “Juvenile  Officer  Probation 


was  baseil  on  sur¬ 
vey  information  that  indicated  a 
need  or  demand  for  that  type  of 
program  in  this  general  area.” 

Ufe  went  on  to  say,  “The  bac¬ 
calaureate  degree  program  is  not 
just  an  automalic  two  or  more  years 
on  the  associate  degree  program.” 
Southern  curriculum  previously  of¬ 
fered  only  an  associate  of  science 


Also  included  "'are  Evidence 
Law,  Traffic  Accident  In¬ 
vestigation  and  Control,  Juvenile 
Procedures  and  Internship  in 
Criminal  Justice. 

Probation  and  Parole  and  Traffic 
Accident  Investigation  and  Control 
are  scheduled  for  start  this  spring 
and  the  other  courses  will  begin 
next  fall. 


J organizations.  .  ... 

was  a  group 

22?  as  the  Turmp  Club  to  wh^h 

type  of  character  belong^ 
Sj^radical  conservative  con^ 
^t(ve  liberals,  and  everybody 
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i/ AGE  SUPPLEMENT 


WAGE  SUPPLEMENT! 


VETERANS 

Iyou  can  supplement  your  income  while  ahenoing  college,  the  navai 
IrESERVE  has  pay  billets  AVAIUBLE  for  most  QUALITIED  veterans  from  ALU 
■branches  of  the  armed  forces,  this  is  a  benefit  you  quality  for  •  IFj 
■your  enlistment  has  expires,  you  may  reenlist  for  one  (1)  YEAR  AT  T 
Itime.  it  is  possible  for  ex  army,  air  force,  and  marine  corps  to  CROS' 
IsERVICE  PAY  grade  FOR  PAY  GRADE. 

One  Week-End  Each  Month  Will  Piy  You  One  ol  the  Followinf. 

CURRENT  PAY  SCALE 


PER  WEEK-END 
OVER  4  YEARS 


PER  WEEK-END 
OVER  6  YEARS 


$72.40  E-4 

$74.44  E-5 

$87.40  E-6 

YOU  HAVE  EARNED  IT 
WHY  NOT  CASH  IN  ON  IT??? 

Foi  Piivate  Appointment  Call 
417-623-4287,  and  talk  to  Chief  Ensoc. 

Naval  Reserve  Center 

1st  &  Schitleideckei,  loplin,  Missouri 


$75.24 

$79.28 

$90.64 
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Disputed  call  costs 


I'VF  !>F  the  most  popular  activities  for  members  of  the  Pershing 
'  '  which  is  the  descent  of  a  cliff  by  means  of  a  double  rope. 


B>  ri.VRK  SWANSON 
f'hart  Sport-s  Writer 
There  are  onlv  three  officials  in 
the  ciHintv  that  'would  make  that 
call,  ’  said  Hal  Bodon  of  the  call  that 
cast  his  Lions  their  second  loss  of 
the  season  bv  a  score  of  1-0  to 
Columbia  College  The  penalty, 
which  was  called  in  the  penalty 
tone  was  followed  by  a  ten  yard 
penalty  kick  by  Jasper  Pederson 
which  *  proved  lo  be  the  winning 
margin,  ‘I  could  have  told  George 
where  to  play  if  I  hadn’t  been  so 
disgusted-  we* know  where  Pederson 
likes  to  snoot.  In  fact  George  did 
dive  in  the  right  direction  but  that 
ball  was  shot  off  like  a  cannon.” 

Missouri  Southern  pressed  Colum¬ 
bia  most  of  the  first  half  and  vir¬ 
tually  all  of  the  second  half.  Junior 
Bob  *  Bueltmann  took  five  shots, 
while  there  was  a  total  of  20  Lion 
shots  repelled  by  the  Columbia 
gaalie.  ”11  was  like*  shooting  through 
a  stone  wall;  all  they  wantkl  was  a 
tie.  They  had  too  many  injuries  to 
go  into 'a  overtime  with  us;  their 
coach  had  told  me  that  he  wouldn’t 
go  into  overtime.” 

Defense  for  Missouri  Southern 
was  a  bright  spot  with  only  10  shots 
being  made  af  Lion  goalies  Paul 
Knight  and  George  Majors.  “Our 
defense  was  perfect,  they  wouldn’t 
have  scored  in  three  days.”  The 
defensive  play  was  brought  about 
by  a  change  to  a  4-2-4,  “I  think 
though  well  go  back  to  a  4-4-3 
because  it’s  too  hard  for  our  half¬ 
backs  to  get  back  to  help  our 
fullbacks.” 

By  dropping  this  game  Missouri 
drops  to  0-2  Tor  the  season;  both 
losses  were  District  16  games. 
Missouri  Southern  must  now  either 
defeat  Avila  or  Harris  Teachers 
College  to  make  the  District  16 
playoTfs. 

“We’ve  -got  to  win  either  of  those 
games  to  make  the  playoffs:  both 
Avila  and  Harris  Teachers  College 
are  tougher  than  Columbia.  Avila 
especially.  Avila  because  they  have 
no  football  program  to  support. 
They  wanted  a  good  fall  sport  so 
they  gave  out  a  lot  of  free  rides.” 

Other  problems  have  hit  Coach 
Bodon,  ‘^Ve’ve  lost  Mark  Wheller 


sen  wenf^  back  home  to  Utah  and 
that  hurts.  We  need  to  win  a  game; 
if  we  can  our  troubles  will  be  over. 
Bodon  went  on  to  say,  ^1  also  need 


tn  let  our  reserves  play  J 

get  our  spirit  back  up.  among 

Disap^mment  ran  B  j 
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'  Street  Surplus 


TIM  BEHNEN  ATTEMPTS  to  steal  the  ball  from  a 
Rockhurst  player  in  the  team’s  opening  soccer 
game.  The  soccer  Lions  dropped  the  opener ,  O-l. 


Johnson  drills  Lion  Pride  for  premier 
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Bv  SUSAN  CAMPBELL 
Chart  Staff  Reporter 
With  the  task  of  rebuilding  ahead 
of  them,  Missouri  Southern  State 
College’s  Lion  Pride  Band  continues 
to  prepare  for  their  1977  debut  on 
October  8,  when  Jim  Frazier’s 
gridiron  squad  will  tackle  Wash- 
bum  University  on  Lion  turf. 

Explained  Del  Johnson,  director 
of  the  Lion  Pride,  “We  were  hard  hit 
throu^  losses  by  graduation  and 
transfering  students.  We  have  had  a 
big  change  in  personnel.”  Johnson 
was  quicK  to  addd,  however  “We 
are  still  the  same  Lion  Pride  Band. 
.New  members  are  quickiy 
replacing  those  that  we  lost. 


Despite  rain  that  has  proven  a 
hindrance  in  learning  march  drills 
for  the  band,  the  director  expects  to 
be  ready  for  the  up-and-coming  per¬ 
formance  in  October. 

>aic»c>9B<> 
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Priitiif,  Diti  Pri(essli9 


Driftiif  i  S(kNl  Sippliis 


“This  is  a  time,”  stated  Johnson, 
“to  adjust.  Students  are  here  from  a 
variety  of  backgrounds  from  dif¬ 
ferent  high  school  bands.  The 
change  to  coming  to  M.S.S.C.  takes 
a  few  weeks  to  learn.  We  have  to 
teach  students  the  Lion  Pride  way 
to  perform.” 

NO  MARCHING  band  was  heard 
on  the  September  3  game,  according 
to  Johnson,  not  because  the  band 
players  weren’t  ready,  but,  rather, 
because  of  moldy  uniforms. 

“On  that  first  game,”  sighed 
Johnson,  “we  had  no  suits. 
Something  was  wrong  with  the  room 
where  we  keep  the  uniforms,  and 
they  mildewed.  ’ 

It  was  necessary  to  find  a  cleaner 
to  repair  the  uniforms.  Pee  Wee 
Football  Night  kept  the  Lion  Pride 
from  performing  during  the  second 
home  game. 

Band  membership  has  declined  to 
86  members  this  year.  The  reason, 
according  to  Johnson,  stems  from 
the  fact  mat  there  are  no  big  trips, 
such  as  the  one  to  Las  Vegas  last 
year  planned. 

“Well  you  have  your  ups  and 
downs,’  smiled  the  University  of 
Wichita  graduate.  “Can’t  always  be 
going  up,  I  guess.” 

SOUTHERN’S  BAND  program 
has  grown  to  a  size  where  more  than 
one  director  is  needed.  Johnson  is 
aided  in  his  duties  by  William  E. 
Elliot,  Assistant  director,  and  Jim 
Moeskau,  a  senior  music  student  at 
Southern.  At  the  beginning  of  John¬ 
son’s  career  as  band  director  in 


people  with  a  lot  of  motivation  and  a 
strong  desire.  They  took  a  lot  of  guff 
'■  time  students  for  being  such 


from  me  students  for  being  sucf  . 
‘big’  college  band,  but  they  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  build  into  the  band 
we  are  today.” 

These  18  players,  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  Lion  Pride  alumni,  have 
been  invited  to  a  reunion  to  be  held 
November  12  at  M.S.S.C.  This  is  the 
tenth  year  for  the  band.  One 
possible  idea  for  the  reunion,  which 
Johnson  says  is  “still  in  the  works”, 
is  a  program  at  half  time  involving 
both  former  and  present  Lion  Pride 
Band  members. 


ONE  TRADE-MARK  enjoyed  by 
both  alumni  and  present  band 
plavers,  is  the  Lion  Pride  means  of 
exif  after  a  performance. 

“Ah,  yes,  ’  laughed  the  professor, 
“our  ‘charge.’  It  came  to  me  as  the 
most  expedient  way  to  get  off  the 


field  after  a  drill.  Each  year  I 
think,  ‘We’re  not  going  to  do  that  . 
this  year,’  but  the  Tew  times  we’ve 
omitted  it,  I’ve  gotten  phone  calls 
with  people  saying,  ‘I  came  to  watch 
the  bancfrun  off  the  field.’  Everyone 
seems  to  enjoy  it,  and  doesn’t 
destroy  a  climatic  performance 
with  along,  drawn-out  march  off.” 

With  86  individuals  expected  to 
step  in  a  certain  place  at  a  specific 
time,  while  either  playing  an  in¬ 
strument,  twirling  a  baton,  or 
waving  a  flag,  the  band  director  has 
what  would  seem  an  enormous  job 
coordinating  routines.  According  to 
Johnson,  however,  the  director  is 
virtually  powerless  when  things  go 
wrong  during  a  half  time  show. 

“Wnen  everyone  starts  going  the 
wrong  way,  as  can  sometimes^ap- 
pen  'all  I  can  do,”  declared  the 
slight  director,  “is  stand  there  and 
swear,  and  maybe  blow  my 


Johi 


whistle.” 

ACCORDING  TO 
“pride”  is  M.S.S.C. ’s  Lion  . 
Band  means  more  than  a  gromi, 
big  cats. 

^“Admittedly,”  stated  Southerti 
leading  director,  “there  are  a  fa 
tools  that  I  can  use  to  enca 
students  to  be  motivated,  but 


tools  are  limited.  It  is  really  mid 

- . -istU- 


each  person  just  how  well,  justk 
many  awards  and  honors  LionPni 
brings  in.  Whatever  we’ve  done,if- 
been  the  band  members  th& 
selves.” 

“Spirit  motivation,  and  a 
degree  ot  desire,”  explained  Joli, 
son,  “are  what  makes  a  goodbai 


AF 

the 


cry. 


apa _ _ 

see,  we  can’t  afford  the  luxury!  I 
apathy  and  laziness.” 


Lady  Lions  whip  Drury  College 
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1967,  a  total  of  18  people  made  up  the 
Lion  Pride  Band.  Stated  Johnson: 


“Here  I  was,  told  to  go  around  to 
the  area  high  schools  and  recruit 
around  120  interested  bandsmen. 
Well.  I  got  18,  but  they  were  18 


'  B.  J.  CAWYER 
Chart  Sports  Staff 

The  crowd  starts  to  settle  in,  as 
referee  Keith  Adams,  and  umpire 
Barbara  Deitz  check  over  the  rules 
with  the  line  judges. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  net  one 
can  see  the  bright  green  and  gold 
uniforms,  working  out.  Stretching, 
loosening  up  muscles,  and 
preparing  themselves  both 
emotionally  and  physically  for  the 
game. 

The  game  is  Women’s  Varsity 
Volleyball,  MSSC  vs.  Springfield  s 
Drury  College.  The  teams  are 
faminar  to  each  other,  as  this  is 
their  second  meeting.  MSSC  played 
Drury  September  13,  in  Springfield 
and  won  15-2, 15-4.  and  15-9. 


^  ^  She  felt  that  they  were 
stumbling  about  and  making  un¬ 
necessary  errors  in  their  play.  She 
ssed  ^  ^  '  ■’  • 


EVEN  THOUGH  MSSC’s  women 
were  successful  in  overtaking 
Druiy  at  their  first  meet,  their 
coach,  Ms.  G.  Albins  stated  tKat  she 
had  not  been  satisified  with  their 


expressed  belief  that  most  of  this 
was  due  to  a  simple  case  of  first 
game  jitters. 

Things  are  somewhat  different 
this  time,  the  girls  are  at  home,  and 
as  the  teams  take  their  places,  the 
crowd  quiets  down  as  the  starting 
lineup  IS  announced.  The  starters 
for  MSSC  were,  Beckv  Knust-35 
Pattv  Crane-30,  Lindy  Binns-45, 
Leaha  Williams-33,  Barbara 
Lawson-42,  and  Martha  Carr-45 
(captain).  --o— vnuui 

appear  10  be  stumbling  about;  in¬ 
stead  they  took  off  with  grace  and 
gained  a  marginal  lead.  During  this 
first  game,  Leaha  Williams,  a  new 
member  to  the  Southern  team  this 
year,  spiked  the  ball  to  win  several 
points. 

Laurie  Hansen,  assistant  coach, 
played  last  year  but  is  unable  to 


Slav  this  year  due  to  a  knee  injury 
lat  may  require  surgery  in  the 


near  future.  She  had  fhiZ  to  say 
‘Leaha  is  a  strong  hitter,”  and  Lin¬ 
dy  Binns  added,  “Leaha  is 
definitely  an  asset  to  the  team.”  As 
the  game  progressed  and  the  girls 
moved  about  to  cover  new  positions 
It  was  evident  that  these  girls  were 

pliliM  too  by  the  final  scores  MSSC 
winning  15-0, 15-1,  and  15-11. 


AFTER  THE  GAME.  Lindy  Binns 
offer^  some  comments  on  the  team 
and  their  future  plans.  Lindy 

Last  year  we  finished^fo”- 
so  all 


the  way  to  regionals.;  C( 
W’lien  asked  if  she  felt  thatK  ster 
year’s  team  was  better  than  bl  oe  s 
year’s  team,  Lindy  answered ini|  ®odi 
way;  ajor 

‘  “1  ms  year  we  have  six  new  me  ^  oi 
bers  and  I  feel  that  our  team  la  ove 
great  potential,  but  right  now* 
aren’t  quite  mentally  into  the  gaiSi 
yet.”  , 

The  training  program  i*; 
women’s  volleyball  is  ven 
rigorous;  it  includes  daily  ^ 
cises_,  serious  practice  sessions. » 
a  daily  brisk  run  up  and  down® 
forever  loved  and  famous  ste^i  t 
behind  the  science  building.  ^ 
questioned  about  the  train® 
program  and  asked  about  the  ojl 
Qitipn  of  the  girls  Lindy  smiled^  p* 
replied,  “We  oelieve  that  we’re  g  | 
ting  there,  but  it  takes  time,  itji* 
takes  time.” 

THE  GIRLS  GET  along  well  bi  th 
on  and  off  the  volleybaU  court  of 
overall  feeling  is  that  sincere  ^  gi 
work  is  the  key  to  success.  . ,  ^  ^ 
Lindy  tells  us  that  each  girl  ^  d( 
special  talents  that  help  to  mai^ 
better  team.  Martha  Carr.  ®  S€ 
power  for  ball  placemenL  Barbjg  fe 
Lawson  plays  the  front  row  ^  n 
there  is  nothing  to  it.  Lindy  saysj  f 
her  own  game.  “Passing  is  ®  X 
special  area.  I  !eel  strongeg^.  J 
back  line  player,  but  I’m  working'  ^ 
as  a  wfiole.”  ^  ^ 
asked  if  playing  at  hj  ^ 
feel  more 

fortable,  Lindy  shared  a  surpris® 
answer.  . 

‘;Actually  I  am  a  little  more^ 
at  home,  than  when  we  play  awaJ 
she  replied.  ^  i 

their  current  undefeaj 
^®y  are  proud  of  . 
sizable  spectator  groups  that  ^ ; 
been  coming  out  and  giving  ^ 


_  OVER  75  YEARS 
ONf  Of  JOfUN'S  LAKKT  FLOWSH  Caowr,. 
VISIT  OUR  GRHNH^Jf 

W|  tiucrarm  flowers  anywhere 
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to  bury  Rolla,  43-9  . 
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Larry  "Juice"  Barnes  the 

and  me  Wild  Bunch  defence 
combined  m  a  very  effective  on^ 
Missouri 

Miners  in  a  landslide  at  Rolla.  43-9. 

Southern  made  the  best  of  several 
turnovers,  scoring  six  touchdowns 
and  one  safety.  Tailback  Barnes 
with  a  54-Yart  and  a  spectacular  12- 
yard  i^n,  led  wi^  three  touchdowns 
and  116  yards,  his  eleventh  college 
game  with  over  100  vards  rushinc 
Rome,  Lion  linebacker,  had  five 
mckies  and  six  assists.  Rusty 
Shelley,  with  a  1  yard  sneak.  Phil 


«  ...vvais  t  VUVIlVI  UUIIIII^ 

dow'n  a  mss  for  27  vards.  accounted 
for  the  other  three  .Sor"^ 


herson,  pulliiig 
.ards,  account  ‘ 
Southern  TlXs 

Rolla.  on  the  other  hand,  with  a 
much  more  effective  offense  than 
indicated  by  the  score,  could  not 
s^m  to  pul  their  yardagi'-gaining 
short  pa^s  plays  across  the  goal 
line  Andy  Cox  caught  11  pas.ses 
from  quarterback  Kenny  Vaughn 
for  1^  yards  to  lead  in  reception, 
but  the  Lion  defense  stripped  the 
miners  of  all  but  a  touchdown  and  a 
safety. 

Punter  Lloyd  Walker  let  loose  a  52 
yardor  early  in  the  game,  later  he 
booted  one  nearlv  that  high. 


Southern  fans  were  also  li  ealed  to  a 
rt*plnv  of  part  of  the  Bem'tlu  lUK' 

game,  the  i>ad  snap  klek-il  out  of 
ine-endrone-and  take  a  sntely  play 
('oincidentallv  the  vt*i  v  same  thing 
happened  on  Rolla’s  next  punt,  ad¬ 
ding  two  points  to  Southern  s  score 
(.  tins  niierlander.  phieekieker. 
eariUHl  Ins  spurs  as  a  |•^•pla^  emenl 
for  injured  Harvev  Derrick 
Oberlander  was  five  for  five  on  ex 
tra  points 

Date  in  the  second  half,  reserve 
quarterback  Danny  Alh.sjin  went  In 
mr  Shelley,  connecting  with  Larry 
Barnes  for  two  touchtlow  ns 
vSouthern  takes  on  Wayne  Stall'  at 
Wayne.  Nebraska,  tomorrow  for  a 
conference  game 


. . .  and  Lions  soar  to  6 


By  pAVID  PATTERSON 

With  Missouri  Southern  idle  last 
week  It  was  time  to  stop  and  look  at 
how  the  Lions  are  doing. 

After  the  first  three  weeks  of  the 
season.  Southern  is  not  only  un- 
defeat^  but  is  ranked  sixth  in  the 
nation  for  NAIA  schools. 

JIM  FRAZIER'S  LIONS  look  good 
on  the  field  but  they  also  look  good 
on  paper.  Southern  has  averaged 
355  yards  a  game  on  total  offense 
with  177  yards  rushing  and  157  yards 
passing.  This  adds  up  to  just  over 
1,000  yards  total  offense  for  the 


season. 


Larry  Barnes  is  the  leading 
rusher  for  the  team,  averaging  100 
yards  a  game.  Barnes,  who  is  just 
now  getting  into  top  physical  con¬ 


dition,  averages  7.4  yards  per  carry. 
The  team’s  balanced  running  attack 
IS  evident  with  John  Holland 
averaging  70  yards  a  game,  with  4.5 
per  carry.  This  combination  could 
^  the  deciding  factor  if  Southern 
has  hopes  of  gaining  a  national 
championship. 

Every  team  has  a  leader  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Frazier,  the  Lions  have 
me  best  in  the  school’s  history 
Quarterback  Rusty  Shelly  has  three 
touchdown  passes  to  his  credit  and 
has  thrown  for  290  yards  total. 

SHELLY  DOES  THE  throwing 
and  Rob  Richmond  does  the 
receiving.  The  talented  pass  cat¬ 
cher  has  nabbed  seven  throws  for 
160  yards.  He  is  averaging  53  yards 
per  game. 


The  backbone  of  the  Lion  vie 
tories,  however,  has  been  Fi  a/ier’'- 
defensive  unit,  ‘  The  Wild  Bunch  " 

They  have  alloweil  opposioK 
teams  a  mere  1.4  yards  per  cari> 
and  a  total  of  onlv  173  yards  rushing 
for  the  first  three  games.  The  weak 
point  of  the  team  is  the  passing 
defense.  The  secondary  is  allowing, 
an  inconsistent  198  yards  a  game, 
for  a  total  of  almost  wK)  yards. 

Missouri  Southern  has  done  well 
this  season,  so  far,  with  an  evenly 
balanced  attack,  on  both  defense 
and  offense.  Even  though  the  secon 
dary  gives  up  too  much  yardage, 
the  line  can  be  counted  on  to  come 
through  with  a  good  performance  It 
is  this  type  of  Piay,  on  both  sides  of 
the  field,  that  will  hopefully  con¬ 
tinue  to  win  hall  games  for  the 
Lions. 


ne,  two  punch  helps 


in 


football  Lions  dig  in  against  t 
wer?victoS!'^{f.^^ 


Durham  not  ‘dull  statistics 


i  A  PITi'SIC.AL  GAME  resulted  when  Missouri  Southern’s  Lions  defeated 
(•  iie Central  Missouri  State  Mules  30-19. 


Kusfy  'no  6MOC 


I  B)  J.A.MES  McDO.N  ALD 
'Chart  Staff  Reporter 
Cviild  vou  describe  the 
-^^eotyped'football  star?  Would  he 
3f  snuffling  down  the  walk,  a  well 
adowed  cneerleader  under  each 
IB  and  a  wrv  grin  on  his  face’ 
*«ld  be  be  cockv,  insolent,  and 
»»«rt)earing.  reeTcing  of  self- 
Seem'’  Success  often  nas  a  way  of 
®rtjng  itself  in  the  afore- 

Jfissuooed  manner  but,  for- 
••ately,  there  is  always  an  ex- 
to  every  rule.  Tne  number 
■e  (piarterback  in  C^IC  and  NAIA 
**ncf  16  seems  to  fill  the  role  of 
>exc«ptiOTi 

'  ■  s  ne\er  really  occurred  to  mie. 

I  don’t  think  I’ve  ever  had 
sort  of  image  I’ve  never  had 
«  sort  of  image.  I’ve  been  for- 
to  have  bwn  surrounded  by 
W  people  and  high  school  as  wen 
.  •  programs  that  worked 
I  oeiT  I  five  off  campus  so  cam- 

r  ®  not  a  part  of  me.  I  like  to 
I’ve  ^  a  lot  of  friends,  many 
I  ve  met  through  football.  I 
a  lot  of  people  know  who  I  am 
.owof  fooSall.  but  BMOC?  No  I 
■  ilhmkso  ■’ 

SbeUey,  the  6’3’’  200  lb 
Iff*  goarterDack  of  the  Lions 
IS*  a  liUie  pressure  at  limes  He 
I  ^  a  50  per  cent  average  in  the  air 
'  ?  over  all  great  season  last 
winch  he  received  a  bit  of 
But  he’-  keeping  an 

good  publicity  last 
»an?  fortunate  to  have  some 
receivers  Those 


guvs  can  reallv  make  you  look  good. 
Th’e  press  can  put  a  lot  of  pressure 
on  you  with  those  write-ups  and  the 
things  they  say.  I  just  have  to  forget 
about  it  and  try  my  best  each  time.” 

Rusty  has  had  many  goals  in  life. 
Some  of  his  goals  are  still  distant. 
Some  he  has  already  met.  and  there 
are  some  he  has  fallen  short  of. 

"I  always  wanted  to  play  in  the 
Big  Eight.  My  freshman  year  I  went 
to  Iowa  State  and  it  was  great,  but 
mv  sophomore  year  things  just 
didn’t  seem  to  click.  I  came  home 
and  looked  at  MSSC.  I  talked  to 
Coach  Frazier  about  playing,  and 
he  helped  me  out  a  lot.’ 

"I  have  no  regrets  about  leaving 
Iowa  SUte.  There  is  a  lot  of  pride 
here  at  Southern  and  I  have  ^e 
greatest  respect  tor  Coach  Frazier 
and  his  staff  I  think  they  have  built 
the  finest  athletic  program  in  the 
nation—  comparable  to  anyone. 

Off  the  field,  and  off  the  campus. 
Rusty  is  relaxed  and  easy  going.  He 
is  looking  forward  to  the  future  and 
he  knows  he  will  miss  the  past. 

"I  like  to  woodcarve  and  draw 
sketches.  It’s  fun  to  be  creative.  I 
think  I’m  politically  aware.  I  ike  to 
keep  up  with  the  news.  I  ve  studied 
politically  ,_  motivated 
assassinations— the  Kennedy 
brothers  and  so  forth;  it  scares  me 
sometimes.”  .  .  . „ 

"I’d  like  to  coach  ^meday.  I  like 
to  work  with  kids.  I 
civic  minded, 

such  a  big  piart  of  my  life  ^  tonSv 
I  think  I  will  miss  Football  tremen¬ 
dously.” 


..Jsc,  .. 

Science  Fiction 
Club 

Exploring  a  diffeient  reality 

kip  I® 

metf^  Tim  flwl  ilntes  orr 
posted  arotnd  (qnipes. 


By  RODGER STARNES 
Chart  Staff  Reporter 
Doug  Durham,  6’0  ,  185  pound 
sophomore  running  back  from 
Springfield,  Mo.,  a  strong,  quick 
runner,  was  a  candidate  for  rookie 
of  the  year  honors  in  1976  as  a  fresh¬ 
man. 

It  seems  that  when  any  material 
is  written  about  an  athlete,  it  is 
much  the  same  as  the  above 
paragraph— dull,  impersonal,  and 
statistical.  There  never  seems  to  be 
any  unwritten  factor  that  separates 
one  athlete  from  another.  But 
behind  each  little  dull  paragraph  is 
a  human  being  that  in  nis  own  way 
is  different.  So  it  is  with  Doug 
Durham. 

“Oh,  like  most  kids  from 
Sprin^ield,  I  never  touched  a  foot¬ 
ball  until  the  seventh  grade.  Most  of 
my  friends  played  in  an  organized 
football  league  called  Mighty  Mites. 
My  parents  felt  I  was  too  small  and 
precious  to  he  playing  a  brutal  sport 
like  football,”  Durham  says. 

AS  HE  SAID  THAT  Durham  was 
laughing_,  because  he  knew  that  size 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

"I  never Telt  my  size  mattered.  All 
I  knew  was  that  when  those  moun¬ 
tain  men  on  the  defensive  line  were 
chasing  me,  I  just  kicked  it  in  and 
left  them  panting  at  my  heels.” 

Speed  seemed  to  outweigh  size  (as 
it  usually  does)  and  in  Doug’s  case, 
he  was  the  starring  running  nack  on 

the  eighth  grade  team. 

“Having  never  played  before^  I 
never  realized  how  much  running 
was  included  in  the  sport  of  football, 
but  running  has  never  been  a 
problem  for  me.  I’ve  been  running 
all  my  life.  It  seems  like  all  I  ever 
did  was  run.  Mostly  from  my  uncles 
and  cousins  who  were  my  same  age 
but  they  still  picked  on  me  a  lot. 
When  someone  asks  me  where  I 
learned  to  run  and  make  moves  at 
the  same  time,  they’re  surprised 
when  I  don’t  say  football  but  it’s 
just  not  so.  It  was  the  sand  lots.” 

Fortunately.  Doug  didn’t  stop  run¬ 
ning  just  in  the  sand  lots  and  un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  opposing  teams, 
he  kept  running,  but  this  time  he 
had  a  football  in  his  hands. 

“Ever  since  that  first  day  of  foot¬ 
ball  practice  seven  years  ago.  foot¬ 
ball  has  been  my  enure  life.  At  least 
in  the  fall.  I  am  glad  now  that  I  in¬ 
volved  myself  with  track.  Track 
help^  me  to  get  eve^thing  and  to 
take  every  chance.  When  you’re  on 
that  starting  line,  you  know  this  is 
the  only  chance  you’ll  set.  There  is 
no  second  down.  It’s  always  fourth 
and  goal.  I  Uned  to  bring  this  type  of 
thinking  to  football.  That  every  time 
I  run^  I  must  go  all  out,  because 
there  is  no  second  chance. 

DOUG  IMPROVED  as  a  football 
player  every  time  he  put  on  the 
pads.  His  personal  success  ran 
parallel  with  the  success  of  his 


teams.  He  helped  lead  his  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  teams  to  con¬ 
secutive  city  championships. 

“In  those  days  we  were  all  win¬ 
ners.  We  didn’t  know  what  it  was 
like  to  be  behind,  let  alone  lose.” 

But  the  winning  soon  stopped,  and 
times  became  hard.  Even  though 
Doug  still  was  an  outstanding 
athlete,  his  unusual  abilities  put  him 
on  the  varsity  high  school  football 
team,  which  was,  to  say  the  least, 
“pretty  shabby.” 

“We  were  sad.  I  mean,  we  were 
losers.  And  I  seemed  to  take  the 
beating  every  time.  I  was  con¬ 
stantly  sore  and  beat  up.  I  can’t 
remember  a  s.iqgle  game  that  after 
it  was  over  I  wasn  t  moaning  and 
groaning  in  pain.  I  think  we  won  one 
game  that  year.  The  other  guys 
were  two  years  older  than  me,  and 
the  linemen  looked  like  giants,  and 
they  played  like  them,  too.  (Except 
on  my  own  team. )  The  offensive  line 
looked  like  a  fishing  net.  I  had  no 
where  to  run.” 

So  Doug  spent  two  of  high  school 
years  losing  and  getting  “beat  up.” 
He  spent  nis  junior  years  on  the 
sidelines  with  an  ankle  injury.  But 
things  began  to  look  better  his 
senior  year. 

“I  remember  going  into  my  senior 
year— everybody  was  up.  we  wan¬ 
ted  to  win  the  state  championship. 
We  had  22  seniors  and  a  strength  at 
every  position.  Our  defense  was 
hell;  our  smallest  lineman  was  6’1”, 
225  pounds.  The  papers  had  us 
pickw  to  at  least  win  the  city  cham¬ 
pionship.” 

THE  VIKINGS  FROM  PARK- 
VIEW  High  School  were  tough. 
They  compiled  a  6-2-1  record  that 
year.  It  seems  far  from  state  cham¬ 
pionship  potential,  but  they  played 
some  pretty  tough  teams,  Doug 
says. 

We  played  two  teams  my  senior 
year  that  were  ranked  in  the  top  five 
of  the  state.  The  first  one  was 
Raytown,  Mo.  At  the  time  we  played 
them  we  were  ranked  numoer  2. 
They  were  strong  and  tough.  Even 
though  this  was  by  far  the  toughest 
team  we’d  played,  we  kept  together 
and  held  on  to  win  21-13. 1  hadnever 
felt  such  satisfaction  in  winning  a 
ball  game  in  my  life,  especially 
beating  them  at  home  on  their  home 
field.  The  other  tough  team  that 
year  was  ParkwoocT  They  were 
ranked  number  1  in  the  state  and  we 
were  both  undefeated.  I  remember 
looking  up  before  the  game  started 
and  couldn’t  find  an  empty  seat. 
The  place  was  packed.  The  garne  it¬ 
self  was  mentally  and  physically  a 
battle  from  the  beginning.  They  but 
us  in  a  hole  by  scoringtirst.  They 
scored  again  in  the  firsfhalf,  and  we 
did,  too.  The  half  time  score  was  14- 
7  With  the  exertion  of  the  scoring 
drive  it  was  a  defensive  battle.  We 
continued  to  trail  until  the  last  few 
seconds  of  the  game,  when  I  was 


lucky  enough  to  break  through  on  an 
off  tackle  and  go  55  yards  untouched 
for  the  tying  touchdown.  Even 
though  we  didn’t  win,  it  was  the 
greatest  run  of  my  career.  Park- 
wood  went  on  to  win  the  state  cham¬ 
pionship,  and  I  always  felt  that  we 
could  have  done  it  also,  but  we 
didn’t.” 

It  was  that  ball  game,  and  that 
season  that  helped  bring  Doug  back 


to  Joplin,  this  time  to  play  lor 
Southern.  During  his  senior  year 
Doug  received  several  awards  in¬ 
cluding  one  as  outstanding  offensive 
back  oT  the  year  in  Springfield,  one 
as  all  city,  one  as  all  district,  one  as 
all  conference,  and  one  as  all  state 
honorable  mention.  When  asked 
what  the  future  holds  for  him,  Doug 
replies,  “I’ll  keep  going,  as  long  as 
my  wheels  keep  turning.  ’ 


Thomas: 

no  regrets 


By  LONNIE  BYRD 
Chart  Staff  Reporter 

College  hasn’t  been  everything 
he’d  hoped  for,  but  Rodney  Thomas, 
varsity  football  player,  has  few 
regrets. 

Born  and  raised  in  the  ghetto  of 
St.  Louis,  Thomas,  20,  says  he  never 
knew  what  fun  he  was  having  in 
high  school  until  he  came  to  college. 
Thomas  attended  Cole  Washington, 
Euclid,  Cupples,  and  Soldan  schools 
in  St.  Louis. 

What  he  finds  wrong  with  college 
atmosphere  is  simple:  “For  one 
thing,  there  just  isn’t  much  social 
life  for  me  at  Southern,  being  black. 
There  are  no  black  women  nere.  I 
know  there  really  shouldn’t  be  a  lot 
of  social  life  in  college  but  there  is 
absolutely  none  here  for  blacks, 
said  Rodney. 

He  selected  Southern  “because  I 
got  a  scholarship  to  play  football 
and  was  excited  about  playing  foot¬ 
ball.” 

He  had  investigated  the  school 
before  coming,  “but  at  the  time  it 
seemed  like  any  good  school  that  I 
would  adjust  to  in  time.  I  can  make 
it  down  here,  but  I’m  not  sure  I  want 
to  be  as  bored  as  I  am  now  for  two 


more  years.  1  hope  there  will  be 
something  done  to  improve  ac¬ 
tivities  and  trying  to  get  more  black 
students  to  attend  here  ’ 

Football  has  been  a  part  of 
Thomas’s  life  for  eight  years, 
having  played  five  positions— quar¬ 
terback,  wide-receiver  tailback, 
defensive  backhand  linebacker.  But 
in  college  “Football  is  strictly 
business  while  in  high  school  you  got 
a  lot  of  fun  out  of  the  game.  Or 
main  reason,”  he  goes  on,  “why  a 
lot  of  the  fun  is  gone  is  the  number 
of  injuries.  There  are  so  many  in¬ 
juries  here  it  almost  scares  me  to 
play.  1  used  to  be  excited  before  a 
game,  but  now  I  feel  like  I’m  going 
to  work  or  something.  ” 

As  for  the  academic  side  of 
college,  “I’m  carrying  a  three  point 
average  right  now.  I  don’t  let 
anythinggef  in  the  way  of  my  future 
which  is  now  much  education  I  have 
had.  As  much  as  I  like  having  fun.  1 
am  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice  for 
my  education  if  I  have  to.  I  made  a 
sacrifice  when  I  chose  to  play  foot 
ball.” 

Having  been  brought  in  the  ghet 
to,  Thomas  says  he  has  but  one 
wish:  ‘T’dlovetobereborr;  " 


Oc 


Come  Together 

it  Acce«torie«,  papers,  clips,  pipes,  jewelry,  bongs  am 
|waterptpes,  incense,  scales,  books  and  Magazines  (Including  HIGH\| 
TIMES)  • 

723  Joplin  St. 

Oft  hilf  kUdi  ■•rlk 

•f  M«»>rlil  Hill 
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LEVIS 

At  Discount  Prices 

Just  Arrive  d 

Over  SOO  Pairs  of  Boots  from 
JUSTIN  -SANDERS-TtXAS  IMPtRIAl 

Wrangler  No-Foult  All  Cotton  Jeans 

Reg.  $15.95  Now  $11.50 

Denim  f  leeee  - 1  ined 
Goose  Down  Coots 

Reg.$95.00  Now  $49.95 
All  at  Discount  Prices 

Wild  We§t  Discount 

At  the  Joplin  StodcYOifi 
781-8S20 


They  found  Prosperity 


•  •• 


HvtONMKMAII.KS 
H  was  1870  wlu’O  they  finally 
found  il  n  forty  acre  stretch  of 
land  where  the  timber  was  plentiful 


The  community  waa  noted  for 
conaervative  citizens  Mr. 


land  where  the  timber  was  pit 
and  the  pastures  thick  witn  crass 
Jim  I'roup  a  native  of  Monroe 
t'ounty,  had  kept  his  eyes  ojk'ii  for 
such  a  farm  since  he  and  his  wife 


many  conaerva . 

and  Mrs.  James  F'lanery  were 


had  adopttHl  Jas})er  t'ounty  ns  home 
three  years  earlier.  This  forty  acres 


among  the  many  community- 
minded  people  attracted  to 
Prosperity.  In  1897  the  couple 
travoU'd  via  covered  wagon  from 
Northeast  Missouri  to  iTosperity 


A  next  door.  He  peers  at  the  u, 

t/nndnls  havc  Stolen  the  coryed  that  looms  over  hi«  ft3  ' 

s;?:srssis.rwff 

jMia?,':, r.-.' fSi ' 


of  sioninu  land  with  lush  foliage 
ItKattHl  iH'twet'n  t'arthage  and 


Joplin  siHMmMi  to  be  what  he  and 
Lucy  wantwl 

For  twelve  years,  the  Troups 
raised  their  crops  and 
livestwk  s('emlngl\’  content  in  this 
rural  community  They  joined  the 
Missionary  Maptist  Church  and  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  local  pie  suppers 
and  bazaars.  But  suddenly,  at  47, 
Jim  changed  his  occupation,  and  e" 


where  they  operated  a  grocery 
store,  livery  stable  and  founded  the 
Prosperity  Mission  Church 


a  result,  he  also  changt*d  the  way  of 
life  for  the  entire  area 


IT  WAS  LP:aI)  that  Jim  Troup 
discovered  on  his  modest  farm,  and 
overnight,  he  turned  from  farmer  to 
miner.  Almost  as  quickly,  the  area 
changed  from  a  quiet  farming  com¬ 
munity  to  a  booming  mining  com¬ 
munity  known  as  Troup  Mines.  The 
'  \  Ozark  soil  seeniea  to  be  h  ‘ 


hiding 


a  never-ending  supply  of  ore- 
therefore,  in  1892j  Inc  people  of 
Troup  Mines  decided  Prosperity 


OF  Aid,  THK  STRIK  TCRE,S  in 
Prosperity,  residents  were  probably 
proudest  of  their  school  a  heavy 
two  story  brick  structure  erected  in 
1909  to  accomodate  Prosperity’s 
more  than  1,000  pupils.  When  the 
teachers  weren’t  looking, 
youngsters  kept  the  solid  walnut 
bannisters  slicK  from  sliding.  The 
children  also  liked  to  crank  their 
heads  back  and  shout  their  town’s 
name  into  the  bell  tower  so  they 
could  hear  it  echo  back, 
PROSPERITY,  PROSperity, 
prosperity. 

Today,  the  school  is  the  only  thing 
that  can  shout  prosperity.  The  once 
booming  mining  town  is  now  a  semi¬ 
ghost  town.  And,  like  eyerything 
.  nool  is 


I’rosner  ty  s  oniy  siko  oi 
are  IhT dump  truAs  Rial  come  for 
JKit  and  the  greenish  cloud  o 
smoke  froru  a  nearby  chemical 
nlant  Resting  among  the  dunes  and 
?hflt  piKprawl  hug  piecc.s  of  mom 
ster-nke  mininc  thmr 

izitfantic  shoycl-mouths  banging 
rrbm  ong  necks  of  corroded  nictal 
n  the  early  century  reyered  for 
their^ abilit/to  Rabble  up  tons  of  the 
rich  Ozark  earth  that  coyma 
Prosperity’s  yaluable  ore,  today 
they  are  as  forgotten  a^nd 
the  surrounding  mounds  of  sand  and 
chat  they  once  spat  out. 


almost  dcsericoiown.Hlgg,;  , 

fee”- 


med  mining  ^uipm'^Yi 
snaxe^  his  head  sIighdyM, 


I’roup  Mines  decided  Prosperity 
woujd  be  a  more  appropriate  name 


else  in  the  town  today,  the  school  i 
seeing  rough  times.  Although  the 
c  orick  str . .  ‘ 


basic  1 


(  structure  is  still  sturdy. 


Ai  though  thp:re  seems  to 

be  little  left  to  attract  residents,  a 
few  people  still  reside  in  the  desert¬ 
like  mwn.  An  occasional  house 
trailer  or  modest  home  pocks  the 
sancK  scene.  Eddie  Clemons  «s  one 
of  Prosperity  s  residents  When 
asked  wny  he  remains,  he  conn- 
ments  in  his  thick  Ozark 
“Well  there  s  still  some  good  fplks 
left  in  these  parts.  1  ^went  eight 
/ears  to  that  school  ,He  npds 
the  yacant  school  building 


years  t 
toward 


bish  people  from  neighboring] 
haye  dumped  between  the  & 
Sndhe  renects,2.yeryth,S  § 
a  reminder  of  what  once 
that’s  left  IS  a  memory,  % 
living, in  kin';?' 

living  m  a  memory.  's. 

It’s  hard  to  realize 
decoded  on  the  town 
livelihood.  And  it  s  hard 
from  wondering  Y^^.t  Jirn 
would  think  if  he  could  .see.,^ 
Gone  are  the  rolling  green‘d" 
that  first  attract^  him  to  ihAt 
Gone  is  the  toWh  he  is  resj^^f 
for  creating.  Of  the  Pros^j^- 
Troup  once  knew  Eddie  Cie^ .. 
right  — All  that  s  leffkii 
memory.”  * 


wouk.  . . . . 

for  their  growing  town. 

And  prosperous  it  was.  By  the 
19(X)s  the  town  boasted  of  two  hotels, 
two  cafes,  two  saloons,  two  butcher 
shops,  two  lumber  yards,  two  chur¬ 


ches,  an  ()pera  house,  a  lodge  hall, 
the  post  office,  three  doctors,  and  a 
dentist. 

The  area  newspapers  kept 
detailed  accounts  of  the  town’s  ex- 


pansion. 

Reoorts  the  Carthage  Press : 


ONE  OK  (W  few  remtinlBg  memories  of  what  was  once  a  booming  mining 
to«a  b  the  Prospeiity  Grocery  ,  now  just  a  place  that  area  kids  congregate 


I. 


APRH,  24.  1890  —“Hugh  Cox  is 

building  a  house  in  town . Charley 

Shaffer  nas  the  foundation  ready  for 

a  nice  residence . Father  Wamack 

began  his  house  today . John  Sly 

the  grocery  merchant  has  the  lum- 
wr  on  the  ground  for  an  addition  to 
his  store. 

May  29,  1890-“Manley  of  Car- 
th^e  has  just  opened  up  good  ore 
and  is  putting  up  a  4(khorsepower 
engine . ’’ 

Newspaper  accounts  of  who  hit 
ore  were  often  intermingled  with 
who  hit  whom.  Young  rowdies 
seeking  ready  work  and  ready  ad¬ 
venture  flocked  to  the  mining  towns 
in  Southwest  Missouri.  Fights 
weren’t  unusual  and  the  Carterville 
Republican  of  March  10,  1892,  gives 
an  account  of  one  such  incident  at 
Prosperity: 


y :  a! 

4 


“Last  night,  James  Coo^r, 

.  of  Troup  Mines,  fified  i 


resident  of^roup  Mines,  filled  up 
with  bad  litmor  and  Started  in  sear¬ 
ch  of  Newton  Michael  who  was 
boarding  with  Polk  Goforth  on 
Davey  Heights.  Upon  reaching  the 
house  he  called  and  Michael  and 
S.P.  Gilstrap  came  out,  whereupon 
Cooper  at  once  began  abusing 
Michael  and  flourishing  a  large 
knife.  Gilstrap,  seeing  that  Cooper 
intended  to  use  the  kife  stepped  bet¬ 
ween  him  and  Michael . ’ 


project  beci 
However,  it 


because  it  means  los^^?  their  homes  and'^land. 


seems  that  many  have  already  left. 


..t- 


AS  IT  TURNED  OUT,  according 

D  ■  W  1  ■  A  n  M  i  i .  1  A  A  _  2*1 


to  the  Republican  “Gilstrap, 
suffered  a  fatal  knife  wound  to  the 
heart  and  Michael  received  a  back 
wound  described  as  ‘not  dangerous.’ 


Such  altercations  weren’t  rare  for 
mming  towns  and  as  long  as  the 
miners  kept  their  feuds  oetween 
themselves,  local  residents  didn’t 


l>K«tts  by  )oe  Kupchin 


IRRIGATION  for  area  farmland!  is  one  of  the  benefits  to  the  area  expected 
U)  be  famed  from  the  proposed  Prosperity  Reservoir.  (Chart  photo  by  Joe 


get  overly  excited.  Cooper  was 
arrested,  the  killing  was  labeled 
d  he 


manslaughter,  and  ne  received  a 
two  year  sentence. 


Prosperity  Dam  may  be  10  years  away 


coo Unued  from  page  1)  Engineers  a  minimum  of  eight 

riCAL  SUPPORT  for  the 


POLITIC AL  SUPPORT  for  the 
rt  Dam  and  Lake  project 

bM-:  g/eai,  mainly  because  of 
*c  c  M  ratH)  of  1140  for 
every  do  . ar  of  coat  Funding  for  the 
p?*-  '-iTHtructVir.  planning  ^aie  of 
Jie  *15  aullwrued  by  the  Ap- 
— -  -•  Act  for  Public  Works 


..  mil  w  iiccut-u  lu  Lompieie  me 
project  The  pre-construction  plan- 

rwi — I  . . . . 


r  r  -  '  — •  I  uuiiv  TTUII13, 

*.j>  Signed  into  law  by 
*  Ford  in  August  of 


-  - -  .  .^.1  Ml  rtu^usi 

•  CT.  Burit.r.g  th:5  measure  were 
-  Eagielon  and 

‘  as  Aell  a 


^  num 


1  as  many 


r  K*  utiiuii  plan¬ 

ning  period  IS  expected  to  take  from 
ly  to  2  years  to  complete,  before 
any  construction  takes  place.  After 
completion  of  the  dam.  public  use 
areas  are  to  be  construct^  on 
project  lands  on  a  cost-sharing 
basis  This  would  include  con¬ 
struction  of  access  roads,  picnic 
*'''>niming  areas,  boat  laun- 
ching  ramps  water  supplies,  and 
sanitary  facilities 


route  through  west  Uarinagc.  A 
ctainmiiM*  k.,  Engineer  M. 


statement  by  Chief  Engineerivi.  J. 
Snider  of  the  Missouri  State  High¬ 
way  Commission  at  Jefferson  Qty 
countered  that  the  proposed  reser¬ 
voir  would  have  no  adverse  effects 
on  the  highway  program  at  that 
time. 


‘he  city  of  Joplin  is  not 
S.  p.anfifitr  u,  utilize  the 

‘if.'.v  Ki  fh#i  rf^n/oir  it 

•  M,,;  rerr;v>  many  ben-rfiis 


-  many  wirvuui 
Jf  /f'.  *fie  '  •'“/fding  to  Gale 
Grdf.i.r  J  J'/plm  one  of  the 
r«f.  i-j  ‘..pjy/rtm  of  the  project. 


77ie  .akf  a  xnd  be  wofvlertui  for 
JopM'  dk  4  re*  reaiiorail  area  As  a 
fu^jfr  tupply,  It  wrxild  also  be 
i«..j4nie  Wr  have  a  ffa>j  *alef  sup 
p<>  a’  y.  p-  ';rrie  f/yt  the  situation 
<  ■  tiaf.ge  A*  <  '/fding  to  r*rtn/r[% 

t/»e  'dt/ie  in  ihe  erett  is  falling 
at  a  *  *yf,kf,4aii>  increasing  rate  wi 
Hjrre  ;i  a>  a  need  for  water  in 
this  afea  we  einect 

7l«e  f  ,♦/  i4  Jtjohfi  f-urrrntjy  geU  ila 
water  supp//  frorr.  .Sra>a)  (  reek.  Uit 
there  m  aiternate  supply  in  lf»e 

M/tm  ml  *his  Uti*e 


PRfiSPKRITY  DAM  and  Reser¬ 
voir  IS  only  one  of  the  projects  which 
.of  Engineers  recom¬ 
mended  in  iLs  study  of  the  Spring 
^  Missouri.  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma  However,  the  netx) 

f^ost  urgent  by  the  Cor¬ 
ps  At  the  time  of  the  survey’s  com¬ 
pletion  ml  964.  It  was  expected  that 
^  years  before  con¬ 

struction  of  the  project  was  started 


In  January  of  1969,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  informed  the  cities  of 
Carthage  and  Joplin,  that  it  could 
not  recommend  the  Prosperity 
project  unless  both  cities  would 
agree  to  purchase  water  from  the 
reservoir  Joplin  could  not  meet 
such  an  obligation  because  its  water 
supply  was  privately  operated. 


According  to  a  recent  report  by 
Col.  Smith  of  the  Tulsa  District  Cor- 
Ps  pf  Engm^rs,  another  two  years 
^  needed  for  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  general  design  for  the 
Prosperi  y  Dam,  with  at  least  two 
development  of 
detailed  plans,  and  at  least  four 


If  appropriations  continue  to  be 
approved  as  scheduled  for  the 
development  of  the  Prosperity 
Dam  construction  would  becin 
about  1984.  with  final  completion  of 
the  project  expected  in  1988^ 


Delays  m  the  rtrommendation  of 
the  project  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  were  cauM-d  by  the  ob 
letlioru  of  M'veral  area  groups 
favored  the  develop- 
m^l  Srmal  Cr«*ek  as  a  reservoir 


sile  instead  of  the  ProswTlly  area 
Minever,  lechnological  oh/ections 
tu  I^l  plan  were  raised  by  the  sUile 
geologist  s  office  and  the  office  of 
(lie  (  orfm  ni  Engineers 


IN  MAY  of  1970.  the  completed 
survey  report  of  the  Prosperity 
I>ake  and  Reservoir  project  was 
submitted  to  the  Division  Office  of 
In.®  H.S,  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
with  the  recommendation  of  the 
^nlsa  Office.  In  1972,  the  Omnibus 
Public  Works  Bill  which  included 
me  authorization  for  the  Prosoeritv 
project  was  vetoed  by  President 
Rlcnard  Nixon,  i'he  bill  had  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  both  H6uses  cif  Congress 
after  earlier  clearance  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 


Plaruu/ig  and  *  *>n»trurtiofi  tM  tj 
Prosprrily  Da/n  mr/i  Hetrvfjtr  wi 
tskr  iiirie  Artordmg  tz>  f  ol  A 
thijrry  A  SmiOi  fzisDut  Knginrx 


th/Jftv  . 

for  tu  i;  S 


'trurtiofi  tjf  the 

nil 

An 

-  - . mginw 

Army  O/rfM  of 


AnoHier  delav  was  consllluted  by 


IXJP  t . 

HI  Id  tx*  a 


i/i  an  area  groii 
the  f  ri^sperily  Resi'rvoir  wou 
^rirr  for  lj»r  relocation  of ’  the 
Iheh  uncunslruclwJ  Highway  7i 


->(  im  wl,iTXftX  «p. 

'r<«|)<-rily  pr,,J«.rH  wa,  siBnVd  ta 
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nu?iK-7^^,nl!'  p'  h*‘  ®‘ "III  ''•J'i 

“  "*  I'"'  I  rospf rlly  RrsfryJlr^  '  •“  accommod*^ 


